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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


We must apologise to our readers for the late appeurance 
of Workers Power No 5, We hope to reguilarise its appear- 
ance on a quarterly basis — though issue No 6 — devoted 
centrally to the Trade Unions and the Rank and File Move- 
ment will appear in early January. Ta assist us in keeping tu 
to this schedule as well as making possible other Workers 
Power publications (including pamphlets on Women and 
ireland) we are launching an appeal for £1000. We need 
office equipment and a typesetter to guarantee regular and 
efficient production, We hope our readers will send in 
donations to the address above. 


DAVE HUGHES 
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The attack on the shop floor: 





The 








Labour Government 


after Phase Two 


The Labour Government is larding its insistence on a new 
round of wage restraint with promises that there will be a sign 
ificant economic upturn next year providing, of course, that 
wages are held down. Certain indicators do give credibility to 
the claims of the Labour Government; the stock market is high 
the pound is steady in the currency markets, the Treasury is 
predicting a £1.5billion trading surplus in 1978. But all the 
real indicators of economic performance and prospects suggest 
that British capital vsm has failed to overcome its deep seated 
ills and that the world economy is tottering towards 4 new gen- 
eralised recession. 

The Labour Government is still presiding over a stagnant 
economy. GDP fell by 1% in the second quarter of 1977, in- 
dustrial production was down by 0.7% in the same period, con- 
sumption reached its lowest point for five years. The Industrial 

roduction ndex in the middle of this year stood just a little 
over the 1970 level and 7% below its 1973 ‘peak’. 

This shrinkage in the first half of 1977 goes alongside only 
a marginal increase in capital spending by manufacturing ine 
dustry. Last year the Department of Industry projected 15-20% 
growth in 1977 capital spending, it argued that such a growth 
was necessary for the scale of modernisation and re-equip nec- 
essary to render British capitalism more competitive. Figures 
announced by the Financial Times show that British capitalism 
is nowhere near its target — in fact in the first half of this year 
capital spending is only up 24% on 1976 levels. . 

The Labour Government has looked to expansion on the 
part of the “stronger capitalisms’ to stimulate the British econ- 
omy. But if we look at those stronger capitalisms We can see 
that West Germany has scale its predicted growth rate down 
from 5% to 3% this year, and that al! indicators show that the 
US economy is slowing down, Steel output, a key indicator of 
world economic performance, fell by four million tonnes in the 
first seven months of this year in the 29 major capitalist econ- 
omies — it fell by 8.2% in West Germany in this period, and by 
7.7% in Britain. The OECD, the UN Conference of Trade and 
Development are bracing now for a recession before the end of 
1978. 

In this situation further attacks on workers living standards 
are absolutely necessary for the British ruling class, They are 
not an option or a ‘preference’. In the last 12 months the offic- 
al price index. rose by 17.7%, wages by 9.7%, the problem for 
the British ruling class, and the Labour Government, is how to 
force a further cut in living standards, 

For the last two years British capitalism has been able to 
cut real wages by direct agreement with the trade union bur- 
eaucracy. Anger and frustration amongst rank and file workers 
have made this an inoperable strategy for a third year. 


The TUC could not have sold another formal:incomes policy to 


shop floor workers. The employing class and their most respon- 
sive agents know that they will have to confront this shop floor 
militancy and anger head on, 

It is in this context that we must understand the Labour 
Government's committment to stand firm, to support and even 
pressure all employers in the struggle to hold wages increases 
below 10%. It is in order to attack shop floor prerogatives and 
organisation that the Leyland bosses are moving to force 
through a national bargaining “structure that would insulate 
annual negotiations with the trade union officials from the 
pressure and mood of the rank and file, The new hard nosed 
Tory stance on Grunwick, on the closed shop, 5 not an aristoc- 
ratic lapse, it is a recognition on the part of significant sections 
of the ruling class that if the Trade Union cannot deliver the 
goods then the employing class will have to organise itself anew 
to attack workers organisation and strength. The Grunwick 
dispute, the increasing number of recognition disputesindicate 
this line of attack on the part of an important section of empl- 
overs. 

The Labour Government and the employers have a series of 
key weapons to use in the struggle against shop floor militancy 
and anger. Firstly they hope the threat of unemployment (fig- 
ures now stand at a post war record, and are going up) of lay 
offs and insecurity will force key sections of workers into 
submission and passivity. Secondly, they know that the Trade 
Union bureaucrats will net lead struggles to defend shop floor 
strength, or undermine the Labour Government. The Leyland 
package does not threaten the bargaining position and role of 
the Trade Union Officials, the threat of a “Tory’ Government 
can be inveed to force the TUC into retreat 

Against these tactics revolutionaries have to be absolutely 
honest about the preparedness and ability of the working class 
to fight back. Whole sections of workers clearly reject the wage 
cutting policies of the Labour Government and the complicity 
of the Trade Union leaders in these policies. But the anger and 
militancy remain sectionalised and insular. The knowledge that 
the Trade Union leaders will not lead a serious fight, underlined 
by the acceptance of the 12 month rule at the TUE Congress, 
poses a Serious crisis of policy and leadership on the shop floor, 
in the shop stewards committees and trade union branches. Two 
years of TUC policed wage cuts, of ideological barrage from the 
Labour Government has seriously undermined the fighting conf- 
idence of militant workers - who know that to fight alone is to 
fight their trade union officials, who know that traditional for- 
ms of wage ‘leap-frogging’, of ‘special case’ and ‘skilled status 
claims’ bring the shop floor organisation up against the Labour 
Government with no guarant:es of support from the Trade 

i 





Union movement - official or unofficial. 

It is in this context - of mounting anger alongside a crisis 
of direction and leadership - that we can understand the contin- 
uing simmering lull in struggle, the climbdown of such groups 
as the dockers when faced with fighting alone, unofficially, 
against the employers and Government. It is in this situation 
that the Trade Union leaders will organise to play sections of 
workers off against each other to isolate and sell out struggles. 
This was made quite clear by the AUEW leadership in the Ley- 
land teolroom struggle. | 

This crisis of leadership, of political direction,poses sharply 
the need for policies that can lead a united fight against the 
plans of the employers and the Labour Government, It poses 
urgently the need for rank and file organisation to fight for 
those policies, independent of the Trade Union leadership and 
refusing to hold back or limit struggles in order to maintain the 
anti-working class Labour Government. 

Such a rank and file movement must be built in the period 
ahead on the basis of a clear political alternative to the sell- 
outs of the Trade Union bureaucracy and to merely sectional- 
ised militancy. 

A shop steward based rank and file movement must be 
internally democratic, allowing freedom of debate and dis- 
cussion on questions of tactics and strategy, So-called ‘Rank 

and File’ movements organisationally controlled by particular 
political groups — the ATUA, the SWP ‘Rank and File Confer- © 
ences’ — cannot meet this need, But a rank and file grouping 
must pass immediate tests in action, and struggle, independent 


of the trade union leadership, “Democratic” talk shops incap- 
able of deciding on questions of tactics and strategy for fear 
of a decisive break with the left bureaucrats (the STA, the 
Engineering Wice) can only be an obstacle to the building of 
a fighting rank and file movement. 

What are the key tests in struggle that a shop stewards based 
rank and file movement must pass in the period ahead‘4t must 
be able to organise industrial solidarity action, strike action in 
support of all workers fighting the Labour Government's polic- 
ies, fighting to defend shop floor strength, and for trade union 
and democratic rights. The Grunwick dispute shows clearly 
that the trade union bureaucracy, the left and the right, will 
organise only token and symbolic action — even under pressure. 
A rank and file movement must organise to support more vul- 
nerable and less well organised workers, supporting their right 
to caucus, fighting to drive male chauvinism, active racism and 
the fascists out of the unions, 

Arank and file movement must lead struggles for a wage pol- 
icy that can unite workers in struggle, that is an alternative to 
Wage cuts, special status claims and productivity deals, Against 
social spending cuts, against unemployment and layoffs, a 
rank and file movement must fight for policies that can stop 
the attacks and maintain the fighting unity of the workers’ 
movement — employed and unemployed, public and private 
sector workers. 

[t is our conviction that only a communist programme can 
equip a .rank and file movement to oppose the current a 
attacks, to lead workers in struggle independent of the trade 
union bureaucrats, to organise a movement capable of strugegl- 
ing for power, In the rank and file conferences this year Work- 
ers Power will be fighting for this position. 





EUROS TALINISM 





Its Enemies and its accomplices 
by DAVE HUGHES 


The public split in the CPGB, the formation of a ‘New’ Comm- 


unist Party, the attacks on Santiago Carrillo in the Moscow New 
Times’, the rapprochement between the new Chinese leadership 
and the pores ‘arch revisionist’ Tito all demonstrate a “World 
Communist Movement’ passing into a new phase of internal up- 
heavals. These events and the debate and discussion they have 
unleashed in the ranks of the Italian, Spanish, French and even 
British parties have prompted those groupings stemming from 
Trotsky’s Fourth Intemational both to analyse these develop- 
ments and attempt to intervene in them. The potentialities for 
an intervention are obviously greater than at any time since 1968 
(the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia) or perhaps even the 
situation after Kruschev's ‘secret speech’ and the Hungarian 
Revolution. This time however it is the developing perind of 
capitalist crisis and the role the western CP's will be called to play 
in the political re-alignments that this has precipitated which 
is at the heart of the upheavals in the Stalinist Parties.” The 
responses of a whole spectrum of ‘Trotskyism’ to this situation 
reveal the disintegration which has occurred in the last 30. 
years ‘in what was once the only coherent revolutionary comm- 
unist opposition to Stalinism. — 

The New Draft of the British Road to Socialism, the critic- 


isms of the Soviet Party by the Euro-Communist parties of 
Spain, Italy and France, the loyal bargains struck by these par- 
ties with their national capitalisms ,have prompted many on the 
left such as the SWP (GB) and the RCG to argue that these 
parties are no longer Stalinist, that they have become classic 
social-democratic parties. Public disputes in these parties bet- 
ween the ‘Old Guard’ and the Euro-Communists (most sharply 
the campaign launched by Sid French in Britain) have posed the 
question to Trotskyists as to whether either side is in any way 
progressive in these disputes, as to how to relate to the differ- 
ences in the Stalinist parties. 

Stalinism came to power in the Soviet Union under the slog- 
an of “Socialism in one Country” against the Internationalist 
Left OppositionIts fundamental political platform (from 
which all other positions were derived) was that socialism 
could be constructed in the Soviet Union, without the victory 
of the proletariat in an advanced capitalist country as long as 
the Soviet Union was protected against armed intervention. 
Tuming their back on the International programme of the Com- 
intern and the Leninist Bolshevik Party, the Stalin faction amal- 
gamated with the philistine conservative Russian bureaucracy on 
the basis of a nationalist programme, " | 





‘Socialism in/One Country’ meant the turning of the 
Russian party and Comintern away from the tasks of preparing 
the International revolution. It had immediate implications 
for the non-Russian parties. Their first task, from the late 1920s, 
was now to protect and aid ‘socialism’ as it was being construc- 
ted in the USSR and the aid meant campaigning for peace, ag- 
ainst all plans for invasion against the USSR. This necessitated 
forging alliances with all those forces who could be won to peace 
and non-ageression while the Soviet Union built ‘Socialism’. 

In a series of turns 1925-1928: 1928-1934; 1934-1939- 1939-194] 
1941-1947 the CPs were ordered into crippling alliances with one 
section of the world bourgeoisie or another depending on the 
tactical requirements of the Russian bureaucracy. The victims 
of these opportunist alliances were the Chinese, German and 
Spanish proletariats and their vanguards, Trotsky, from the 
mid-twenties onwards,analysed the development of Stalinism 
from the initial adherence to the theory of Socialism in one 
Country. 


Firstly it follows inevitably that if Socialism can be built in’ : 


‘one country’ then there must be a series of national programm- 
es, of national roads to socialism, The theory of ‘socialism in 
one country’ propounded for Russia; leads inevitably to each 
Stalinist party adopting national programmes for its particular 
socialism. Trotsky pointed this out as early as 1928, 

“TY Socialism can be realised within the national boundaries 
of backward Russia , then there is all the more reason to 
believe that it can be achieved in advanced Germany. Tomorr- 
ow the leaders of the Communist Party of Germany will under- 
take to propound this theory. The draft programme empow- 
ered them to do so, The day after tomorrow the French will 
have its turn, {t will be the beginning of the disintegration 
af the Comintern along the lines of Social-patriotism.” 

(Third International after Lenin Pathfinder 1970 edition) 

The process of political degeneration of the Stalin faction 
which accompanied its destruction of the last vestiges of work- 
ing class power in Russia was completed in the period 1933- 
38.Between 1933 and 1936 Trotsky thoroughly revised his 
characterisation of the Stalin tendency abandoning his 
definition of it as Centrist. 1933 and the endorsement by 
the Comintern and_-all its parties of the strategy which led to 
the capitulation convinced Trotsky that the Comintern was 
“dead for the revolution”. The Stalin-Laval pact of May 
I935 demonstrated that the former had “repudiated revolut- 
inary internationalism and passed over to the platform of 
social-patriotism”. Further Trotsky stated that “nothing now 
distinguishes the Communists from the Social Democrats 
except the traditional phraseology and that ‘Stalinism and 
Social Democracy are not antipodas bur twins’ ". 

This analysis was to be rapiary conturmeéd. Just as Social 
Democracy, which in 1914 had led the German workers into the 
Imperialist holocaust and within 444 years was organising the 
physical liquidation of the vanguard. So Stalinism - after 

qSSUrINg the capitulation to Hitler, was4/5 years later engag- 
ed-in a bloody task, in Spain as in Russia which differed from 
the work of the Eberts and Noskes only in its preater dimens- 
ions, 

These events prepared and accompanied the Popular Front, 
a bloc with the reformist bureaucracy and the liberal bourg- 
eoisie on the programme of these two ‘progressive’ forces, 
Between 1936 and 1938 such a Popular Front demobilized and 
betrayed the revolutionary upsurge of the French workers, 
making inevitable the second Imperialist War, Open support for 
‘one’s own’ bourgeoisie, provided it was in alliance with or 
friendly to the Soviet Union, the defence of bourgeois democra- 
cy (against the proletarian revolution) these reactionary posi- 
tions obliterated Leninist Defeatism and the struggle for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The total destruction of every 
vestige of inner party democracy and the employment of 
gangster tactics against the small nucei of Trotskyists set new 
standards in counter revolutionary ruthlessness, 

Trotsky stressed throughout the 30's the trend towards 
‘organic unity” between the Social Democrats and the Stalinists. 





wl 
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Yet this coalescence was not to occur. Why was this? 

Firstly the Russian bureacracy proved to be a much more solid 
social formation - than Trotsky had foreseen. (Whether this was 
because it was a Caste or a social class lies beyond the scope of 
this article). Stalinism played a crucial counter-revolutionary 
role both during the Second World War and after it. It provided 
the Imperialist Bourgeoisies of Britain and the USA with a 
progressive, democratic cover and demobilised and betrayed the 
Mass movement of the Western European working classes, At 
the same time the establishment of states in all respects similar 
to the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe imitially gave it enormous 
prestige. Ih the post-war period Stalinism re-elaborated the 
reformist strategy of the Popular Front. 

But the idea of a national road to socialism is in itself a 
position that was originated by Social Democrats and is upheld 
by them to this day. Should we not say then that these parties 
are therefore indistinguishable from Social Democratic Parties? 
What this position forgets is that the national roads of the 
Communist Parties are elaborated on an understanding that part- 
icularly after World War II, socialism has been consolidated. 
indeed built in the USSP. This is of bedrock Significance ta the 
Stalinist position. What is specific to Stalinism is that a reform: 
ist Strategy and tactics are predicated on a favourable balance 
of class forces created by the aftermath of the Soviet Union's 
victories in the Second World War. Through the mouth of such 
ideologues as E, Varga, Stalinism held and holds that this stre 
strengthening of the socialist camp’ makes possible a new 
type of social formation between capitalism and socialism — 


_ the People’s Democracy ! 


The “People’s Democracy’ programme is based on the 
following Stalinist reasoning:- the world is divided between 
those forces representing monopoly and militarism and the 
forces of peace and socialism. The pillar of the forces of 
peace and socialism is of course the Soviet Union. In this new 
balance of forces it is possible to build an alliance , with -. 
antimonopolist and pacific sections of thé bourgeoisie 
alliance which will take the form governmentally of a People’s 
Democracy. The British Road to Socialism of 1954. published 
with Stalin's full approval is precisely such a programme for 
People’s Democracy. It is a nationalist programme for class 
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collaboration in the cause of ‘sovereignty’ and ‘peace’. Secondly, certain of the ruling bureaucracies, manoeuvring 


What is at the heart of Stalinism then is not reliance on for greater independence from the Soviet bureaucracy in the 
Russian tanks or immediate subordination to every whim of face of declining outlets for trade in the West, a desperate 
Soviet foreign policy. It is the theory of “Socialism in one search for credit, mass resentment at price rises and continuing 
country’ elabor Sgt Ace wR E onthe basisofthe shortages, see the Euro-Communists as a lever to use and apply 
supposed triumph’ that made possible the People’s Democratic 


coer | (Givdatorghin of th queaetg in that manoeuvre. Kadar in Hungary, Gierek in Poland, Caes- 
programme (i.e. made the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat escu in Romania have all defended, to a greater or lesser extent, 
educa t6 Stalin), 1t i the possibility of butting: poriaiem the Euro-Cummiunists in their own bureaucratic national inter- 
in one Country” that makes the Stalinist programme inevitably a on . 


national. | eats. | 
This world view is clearly riddled with contradictions. They | What is a t issue for the soviet buseaucracy et tae eo 
are becoming more apparent on a world scale. But we must al alliances and class collaboration of the Western Stalinist Part- 
not lose sight of these essential defining features of Stalinism. ies. They have not condemned the strategy and tactics of West 
The RCG for example, in their headlong flight from Trotskyism, ern CP’s on this terrain They have not criticised the Spanish 
are now trying to argue that the European CPs have beased to CP’s abject capitulation to the Spanish monarchy. When the 
be Stalinist since at least the days of the|PopularFront. ° Moscow New Times talks of Euro-Communism, as responding 





: “Such parties are no fonger appendages of the CPSU - they “exclusively to the interests of Imperialism and the forces of 
ay mol seni pal zeae rie baum ee gg adc wwe ist aggression and reaction”, they do not mean any criticism of 
fore ar < paronbiok’ nit asc sedis aaa parties the Italian or French CP's commitment to Nato. What upsets 
and have been so for more than thirty years” (RC No 6 p2 the Soviet bureaucracy is that in a particular way, the “Euro- 


written March 1977 - our emphasis) Communists’ provide partial support for the forces of opposit- 
The RCG conflate Reformism and Social Democracy and ion in the USSR and East Europe. By ied AES ind ividual 
because the €Ps clearly have a reformist strategy see them as oppositionists, by publicising their criticisms of the regime in 
identical to Social Democracy. They thus cannot explain the newspapers widely read in East Europe, the Western CPs, in 
apparent ‘left’ turns of the CPs, for example,the ‘defeatist!’ ‘ parsuance of their national roads, render the Russian bureau- 
line of the Comintern in the early “40s. | cracy: national and international repression more difficult. 
What further differentiates the Stalinist Parties from their This contradiction is at the heart of Stalinism itself, it is at the 
Social Democratic ‘twins’ is their bureaucratic monolithism. root of the current public conflicts with the Russian party. 
The reasons for this are twofold. Firstly,the Stalinist parties The ‘debate’ in the British Party has to be seen in this light . 
organise amore class conscious, militant, section of the Despite the cant from French et al, the debate is not about the 


working class than the Social Democrats. The stolen heritage 
of Leninism and the October Revolution are a necessary 
ideological smoke screen for the Stalinist bureaucrats. Yet 


dictatorship of the proletariat, that was not to be found in the 
1951 draft. The New Draft is simply a revised vérsion of the 


their whole strategy atid tactics are in constant conflict with original, no different in basic politics but adding material on 
their fake ‘Communism’. Secondly unlike the Social women and gays, support for human rights in Eastern Europe 
Democrats their continued link with the foreign policy of the in particular. The new draft is more explicit in its distane- 
Risieine biwesiccacs: means dheat Gay canaot totaly inkiae ing of the CPGB from the Russian bureaucracy — “Britain's 
themselves with the bourgeois public opinion of their resp- road to socialism will be different from the the Soviet road” 
ective countries. Thusneither the norms of bourgeois democ- 1089) but essentially remains the same, Thus 

racy,nor of poletarian democracy, are possible within their “There is an objective basis for an alliance between many of 
parties, A pale reflection of the organisational practices of these sections of the capitalist class...and the working class 
the Russian party is thus a key feature of these parties, against the common enemy - the big capitalists” (613-615) Exactly 

There is certainly a contradiction between the continued ad the model of the People’s Alliance Programme. 
herence of the Western CP's to the position that the bureaucrat- The French grouping are incapable of putting any political 
ic tyrannies of Eastern Europe andiRussia are socialist and their alternative to this position. They have operated with,and still 
national democratic roads to socialism, a contradiction which argue for,the central strategy of the people’s alliance. What 
has a reflection in the continued existence of separate bureau- they cannot, stomach is any criticism of the Soviet Union and 
cratic Stalinist parties. The resolution of this contradiction via East grist ohio ee ret hun sa 
i fee pan ae etre Aik ene Hee ta) i more than suppo: the Dureaucratic regimes OF ba 1 Le 
ses ethane aay aeeaplahehee diaes, Sadan sporting Sal's oy the dtp o 
; | oe gins the proletariat’. Sections of the Russian and East European 


revolutionaries in dealing with the distinct phenomenon of Gp uleciiranbak rune] ie tio pe nase An 
ee ee Sepa ih ; | uineaucracies may help buttress French's sect, may provide 
Stalinism. A task which incidentally co-operates with the Euro- outlets for its press in particular. But on basic questions of 





communists vigorous assertions that Stalinism is merely a hist- pr mme and strategy it has no alternative to the demoral- 

orical phenomenon, ised CPGB’s recipe of alliance with the Trade Union bureacr- 
What then is the significance of the current splits and rifts acy, pressure on the Labour left in pursuance of ‘progressive’ 

in world Stalinisfh? The search for democratic allies, the pop policies. . 

ular alliance, is a sanctioned platform of World Stalinism. How should Trotskyists relate to these splits, to the issues 

That is not at stake in the conflicts. But in order to cement that are posed in the debates? : wit zee 

those alliances with Social Democrats, Christian Democrats If we characterise the Communist parties as Stalinist we do 


so understanding the counter-revolutionary nature of Stalinism 
both as ruling party and as collaborator in popular fronts and 
coalitions. Against the Stalinists as ruling parties we put for- 
ward a programme to organise the working class to overthrow 


and radicals, the Western CP’s have found it necessary to dis 
tance themselves from the Kremlin, from the Soviet Commun 
ist Party. The support of dissidents in East Europe,the renun- 


ciation of the one-party ‘Russian’ model are necessary entry the Stalinist regimes, a programme for the revolutionary 
tickets for the Western CP’s into coalition and alliance with instalment of. workers power. Against the Western CPs we 

the Bourgeois parties. Euro-Cimmunism, in spite of its counter fight for an international programme to organise the workers 
position to “Russian Communism’ has its roots in the very for power, independent of the Labour and TU bureaucracies, 
politics of ‘People’s Democracy’ and ‘Popular Front’, in the While understanding the innate contradictions and tensions 
political projgramme of Stalinism. within world Stalinism we say that both the Euro-Communists 


4 





and the Brezhnevists stand to hold the working class back. 
Even if the EuroCommunist leaders (eg, Carrillo) were to deny 
the socialist character of the USSR, to deny that the USSR 
was a bulwark of world peace and socialism (i.e. were to 

“go further” in their critique of the USSR) the resultant 
social-democratisation of those “Communist” parties would 

be no more progressive and no less reactionary from the stand- 
point of the working class, The tactic of the SWP(US) and the 
IMG in trying to push Carrillo further, suggesting new slogans 
for him to raise sis thoroughly opportunist and misleading. 

The SWP(US) clearly have’ great hopes that Carrillo will 
free himself from Stalinism, but to become what? 

“For the time being, Carrillo seems to have held his 
Position by counteratiacking with some powerful political 
arguments, In the long run, he could only resist the power 
of the Kremlin by deepening and extending his criticisms o if 
Stalinist dictatorship, by educating the party ranks about 
Stalinism and building an incorruptible leadership (sic) In 
order to do that he would have to break completely with 
Stalinism and his own past, not just on international questions 
but in every sphere of party work. 

The danger to Carrillo is indicated by the warering of the 
biggest Eurocommunist party, the Italian CP.” (Intercontin- 
ental Press July 18 1977) 

And what is it this Carillo “breaking completely with 
Stalinism” would become for the comrades of the SWP’.... 
it is clear he would be a reactionary social democrat, not a 
reactionary Stalinist. The IMG raise the same demand on 
Carrillo. to break with Stalinism, but dgain they pose no more 
than that he should take up the arguments of the Social 
Democrats: 

“Despite these criticisms Carillo’s critique remains incom 
plete, He fails to understand the need for institutionalised 
organs of workers democracy in a socialist-state, He does 
not call for the abolition of the one-party states in Russia, 
China and Eastern Europe. He does nor because there are 
questions which would have repercussions on the internal org- 
anisations of the PCE itself" (Socialist Challenge no.5) 

The question is not for us to abstractly call for the abolition 
of the one-party states, most social democrats espouse that 
call in favour of ‘multi-party’ states. Our programme is for 
the revolutionary overthrow of those regimes by the working 
class. No reformists espouse that call. For the IMG however 
the issue can be boiled down to questions of democracy, .. 
how many parties under socialism, and organisation , . . hence 
the IMG's proposal that what holds back Carillo ultimately is 
this fear of upsetting the internal structure of the PCE. 

The USFI and the IMG have concentrated on lancing at 
these two supposed Achilles heels of EuroCommunism. The 
IMG and USFI pose an abstract vision of socialist society, as an 
alternative to the Stalinist States. lmprecor 7th July 1977 
contains a 13 page resolution of the USF! on “Socialist 
Democracy and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” (p3 - 16) 
The whole purpose of this article is notwith Stalinism in 
international dissaray, to argue the Trotskyiat programme 
against the Stalinist parties. It is to explain that more than one 
party would exist in a healthy socialist society, that it is nece- 
ssary to state this in order to win the masses’ confidence in 
socialist politics, The necessity to organise the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the working class against the expropriated 
classes is seen, in passing, as a ‘possible’ exception to the 
flourishing of mult-party democracy, 

“In the process af establishing and consolidating the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, civil war or infernational 
military interventions have been and can be unleashed by the 
bourgeoisie (sick Under conditions of civil war... restrictions 
. the political activities of the bourgevise may well be called 

OF, 

But these arguments as to democracy are posed within a 
particular scenario by the USF and IMG. There is a period 
of ‘democratisation’ of revivification of Marxist politics which 
the Euro-Communists, and reforming Stalinists in the East 
can unleash whatever their intentions, The IMG in Socialist — 
Challenge No 2' admonish them thus “Socialists attempting to 


intervene in the run-up to the Belgrade Conference must not 
be tempted into merely denouncing imperialist hypocrisies, 
but must get our own house in order.”” And by ‘our house’ 
the IMG mean the Stalinist regimes and to get them ‘in order’ 
the IMG propose the right of political parties, the right to 
Strike a the separation of party and state. Nowhere do they 
pose the need for independent workers organisation to over- 
throw the Stalinist bureaucracy, in fact it becomes clear that 
the Stalinist bureaucrats, Carillo in the West, Dubcek in the 
East, clearly can play a significant role in the process towards 
getting ‘our’ house in order. © 

“Any workers state which operated on these principles — 
(as even the limited and embryonic (sic) example of Du cek's 
Czechoslovakia demonstrates) would have an extremely 
powerful impact on the working masses of Capitalist Europe 
and America and would bring the possibilities of socialist 
revolutions in the West much closer to being realised”. (ibid) 
keeping silentéet «athe Trotskyist programme in favour of 
veding the Euro-Communists further towards ‘democracy’ and 
away from Stalinism it comes as no surprise that the IMG 
telated to the debates inside the CPGB fundamentally at the 
level of organisational norms not political programme. The 
IMG became outraged defenders of the old-fashioned 
Stalinists, blocked and suppressed as they were by the Euro- 
Communist majority, Charlie Doyle, a CP member who 
objected to the new Draft and more especially to criticisms 
of the USSR which he claimed was in the ‘front line’ of the 
world forces fighting imperialism, had his platform printed and 
his speech reported with no substantive political criticism. 
And why did the IMG do so? In order to debate and counter- 
pose a Trotskyist position? No. 

“But because we think a vital practical principle of 
Leninism is involved in the banning of this pamphlet" 
(Socialist Challenge no 1) 

Fhe IMG do not understand that the organisational 
violations of Leninism perpetrated by the Stalinists flow from 
their political programme, that it is the politics of the Stalinists 
that we tight and the organisational methods that follow from 
them. Instead Dodie Weppler in the Socialist Challenge talked 
as if it were possible for an organisation committed to a Stalin- 
ist programme to healthily debate the politics of Oppositions, 
such as that of French, and as if Trotskyists should see as their 
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prime onentation demanding that stalinists become internally 
democratic, 


“Uitimately his (French's) supporters will suffer the same 
jate az all those CP militants who are beginning to question 
the line of the EC under the impact of the rise of world 
revolutionary developments,” (Socialist Challenge No 2) 

Now. whilst revolutionaries support democratic demands 
in the Stalinist States, the Trotskyist programme is not dist- 
inguished by this position - liberal bourgeois and social 
democrats do likewise. Revolutionaries also support ‘democr- 
atic rights’ within the bureaucratic Stalinist parties. Neither 
of these positions are the bedrock of our programme however. 
Even to abstractly counterpose Soviets and a plurality of 
parties does not pass beyond a centrist position, For us 
Soviets are first organs of struggle before they can be organs 





by STEVE McSWEENEY 


In periods of developing economic and political crisis 
those strata who possess neither the collective strength 
of the organised working class nor the economic and pol- 
itical power of the bourgeoisie are forced into ever more 
desparate circumstances. They are powerless against in- 
flation as it eats away their savings and their capital, the 
possibility of climbing the social ladder becomes ever more 
remote for them, 

The existence of a petty-bourgeoisie in desparate straits 
is not, in itself, however, sufficient to build a Fascist move- 
ment. More than desperation and frustration are required 
Fascists must instil the confidence, the belief that the petty 
bourgeoisie and sections of the lumpen proletariat rabble 
can be a forced to be reckoned with, This confidence can- 
not grow as long as the principle protagonists in the class 
war are determined, indeed capable, of settling accounts in 
their own interests. But, if that struggle is in stalemate, if 
the working class is strong but incapable of settling accounts 
with capitalism then Fascism can grow apace. The growth 
and scale of Fascism is evidence of thedefensive strength but 
offensive weakness of the working class, Under its banner 
Fascism can assemble not only the petty-bourgeoisie but sec- 
tions of the lumpen proletariat and the most reactionary ele- 
ments of the bourgeoisie for action against the workers’ org- 
anisations, | 

What separates Fascism from other right wing formations 
is that it seeks to build a mass movement to impose its pol- 
icies by direct action and force, At the centre of all Fascist 
movements, therefore, must be the street gangs, the picket- 
break  ~ squads, the street armies and marches, From the 
beginning street marches and intimidatory gangs are vital to 
instil confidence into those who, as individuals, are insignif- 
icant and unorganised. Such marches must have a direct tar- 
get to attack and humiliate. 

This is not to say that marching on the streets, the form- 
ation of intimidatory gangs are the sum total of Fascist act- 
ivity. They are supported by all the traditional forms of pol- 
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Fascism and Antifascism 


of working class government. The struggle that lies ahead 
in the Soviet Union is a revolutionary one against the 
bureaucracy for the smashing of the bureaucratic military 
machine, for workers control and then workers management 
in the factories. Splits in the bureaucracy as in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia will doubtless occur opening up the road to 
working class struggle, But revolutionaries in Eastern Europe 
will at their peril act a8 left advisers to the Nagy’s or Dubceks. 
presenting their programme as a more radical “process of 
democratisation’. Likewise to intervene in the crisis of 
Western Stalinism as mere advocates of more ‘inner party 
democracy* than the Carillos, Marchais or Maclellans are at 
present willing to grant.as the periodicals of the USFI are 
doing is to locate onselt in the baggage train of Euro-Commun- 
ism, not in the vanguard of World Trotskyism. 





itical activity, work in the unions, leafletting, the formation 
of racist community associations, newspaper selling and elect- 
ioneering, wherever the Labour movement leaves them the 
openings. Of course, Fascism only comes to stale power at 
the behest of the bourgeoisie, The historic role of Fascism 

is as the mailed fist of the counter-revolution smashing the 
the working class movement. Only in certain very specific 
situations, therefore, does the bourgeoisie place state power 
in the hands of the Fascist gangs. 

Essentially the National Front represent a smal! and em- 
bryonic Fascist movement. This must give us no grounds 
for complacency. There are important differences between 
contemporary Britain and the Weimar Germany from which 
the Nazis emerged. Unlike the Nazis the National Front 
cannot look to masses of discontented demobbed soldiers 
to form the core of their street armies. In Britain the vast 
majority of those whose objective social situation could 
drive them to Fascism, are not yet desparate enough to take 
to the streets against immigrants and the working class’ org- 
anisations. The Tory Party, with its institutionalised right 
wing, is capable of articulating the demands and grievances 
of smal! businessmen, the self-employed, to a significant de- 
gree, | 
~ However, the objective capitalist crisis, the racism and 
bankruptcy of the Labour leaders, makes possibile the for- 
mation of a Fascist nucleus in Britain today, a nucleus that 
is larger and more relevant than al any time since the Thirties. 

The essential link between the small number of trained 
Fascists existing in Britain in the Sixties and the layers of 
potentially enraged and organised Fascist support ts racism. 
By linking falling living standards, decaying social services 
with immigration, Fascism can feed on and grow from that . 
reservoir of racist culture nurtured under British imperialism. 
Unlike the ‘respectable racism’ of the Tory and Labour polt- 
iticians, the National Front pose the need for direct action, 
for intimidation and force, 

The National Front is, at present, precisely a ‘Tront’ — a 





training school for the Nazis. The discrepancy between their 
vote, their paper membership and the actually declining num- 
bers that the NF can mobilise for their marches, are an in- 
dication of the problems facing the trained Fascist leaders, 
and the tasks facing the Left. The main problem for the NF 
at present is haw to maintain their precarious ° right’ to par- 
ade and march, to use that ‘right’ to draw their waverers 

and stragglers into the intimidatory street marches. Such 
‘action’ can appeal to the hardened Fascist thugs, to sect- 
ions of white youth outside the influence of the labour _ 
movement (it is no accident that the NF are at present making 
ing a prioritised bid to build a youth movement) to the lum- 
pens and the committed. However, their ability to trans 
form electoral supporters, routine NF members ts threatened 
every time the working Class organ ise physically to prevent 
their marches. st 

The Front’s electoral performance has been weaker in all 
areas where the labour movement has organised against them 
on a significant scale. Wood Green, Ladywood, Bradford and 
Leicester are all examples of this. The low turn-out of National 
Front members at Lewisham (around 600) show the difficult- 
ies facing the NF leadership in mobilising their street forces 
against certain physical resistance from the labour movement 
and sections of the black community. The rout of the NF 
march in Lewisham underlines the necessity to mobilise in 
order to impose no platform for the fascists - no marching, 
no selling, no meetings. It also shows that significant sections 
of young workers and black youth can be won to fight along- 
side revolutionaries on a scale large enough to stop the fascists. 

Once again the lesson that Trotsky drew from the rise of 
Fascism in Germany — that it will only grow if it is allowed 
to, if it is allowed to gain control of the streets, has been 
proven, What other lessons must the Left learn, or re-learn ? 

Although we can halt the Front through counter- 
mobilisations, this is not the same as destroying Fascism 
once and for all, Fascism is rooted in the objective crisis 
of capitalism, the conditions for its growth remain. * The 
enormous strength of the working class is dissipated, misled 
by reformist leaders. The argument that the fight against 
Fascism is the fight against capitalism — the fight for workers’ 
power, is no mere rhetoric. 

[t is in this situation that a bitter struggle must be waged 
in the workers movement against those - certain black 
community leaders, the Stalinists and the Labour Party lefts, 
who argue that the campaign against the National Front should 
be directed to persuading the capitalist state to ban the Nat- 
ional Front. Ata time when Lewisham, and the mobilisation 
in preparation for the Front’s Tameside march show the 
real possibility of halting the forward march of the British 
fascists all reliance on state forces will only play the role of 
positively disorienting and demobilising the anti-fascist forces. 

The bourgeoisie will never ban fascism, will never dismantle 
fascist organisations or seriously impede their growth. Whilst 
the capitalist class looks to fascist organisations to maintain 
its power only in specific situations, it always sees the Fascist 
gangs a3 a potential auxiliary and aid in the class battle, A 
developing fascist organisation, in a period of mounting social 
crisis, is a potential weapon that the bourgeoisie will not 
discard. In the 1930s, and again at Tameside, the State 
forces intervened in the conflict between the workers movement 
and the fascists in order to prevent the working class organising 
to stamp out fascism and extend and develop its own strength. 

The very state forces being called on to implement such a 
ban are organised against the working class in every key 
struggle, their purpose is of course to defend the interests of 
the capitalist class. It is in fact to sow illusions in the 
neutrality of these forces to suggest that they are a neutral 
weapon which can be used against the fascist organisations, 
and will “protect” the black community and the workers 
movement. 

To call on the bourgeoisie to ban the fascists is to abdicate 
the responsibility of revolutionaries to mobilise the only force 
that could stop fascism - the working class movement and the 

immigrants - Organised to impose no platform for fascists. 


THE TAMESIDE BAN 


In the aftermath of Lewisham the Labour Government 
and the police moved to ban the National Front march in 


Tameside. Predictably the Morming Star proclaimed the ban 


as a victory and the North-West Region of the TUC took it as 

a signal to call off their planned anti-racist demonstration. 

Less predictably the largest groups to the left of the CP, the 
SWP(GB) and the IMG both responded by welcoming the ban 
whilst criticising only its application to the meetings of the left. 

Why was the banin Tameside imposed? Was it aimed at 
preventing the National Front from organising? The ban was 
not, and could not have been, aimed at stopping the fascists. 
What concerned the police and the forces of “law and order” 
was that whole sections of young blacks and young workers 
were mobilising to fight alongside the left to physically stop 
the Front. When Merlyn Rees and the chiefs of police talk 
of “preventing violence” they mean preventing the breaking up 
of the Front’s march by organised anti-fascists. The ban served 
to prevent the left from organising its forces, from settling 
accounts with the NF again. That is why it is not an unfort- 
unate or accidental side affect that the left was banned too, as 
both the Socialist Worker and Socialist Challenge have implied, 

it was in fact the central object of the state forces. 

The SWP has hailed the ban as a victory. Their only diff- 
erence with the CP and the Labour Lefts has been to argue 
that it was the militant struggle at Lewisham, not peaceful - 
marches and protests that secured this victory: the Thameside 
ban. In this sphere of activity, as in the economic struggle, 
the SWP turned to the reformists and argued that only through 
militant tactics can reformist goals be achieved. Despite the 
militancy of their tactics this summer the SWP had no answer 
to the Tameside ban concentrating instead on organising a 
victory demonstration in Manchester. 

The IMG and Socialist Challenge while claiming the ban on 
the Front to be a victory opposed the ban imposed on the left. 
in this way not only did they fail to understand the real mean- 
ing and object of the Tameside ban they too have no altern- 
ative to the “ban the National Front” campaign of the reform- 
ist left and the smug complacency of labour officialdom when 
the ban was imposed, The task of revolutionaries was to expose 
and oppose the Tameside ban, to oppose all reliance on the 
state machine in the fight against fascism. To that purpose the 
revolutionary left, and its largest component the SWP in part- 
icular should have called for a national united campaign against 
the ban and for-no platform for fascists. Such a campaign of 
meetings and demonstrations could have posed the only alt- 
erative to the legalistic and pacifist campaign of the lefts and 
the TU bureaucracy, could have prevented the Tameside ban 
serving its purpose of demobilising or fragmenting the forces 
of black youth and the working class prepared to fight the 
Front, Such successes as were secured at Lewisham are, by 
their nature temporary unless they serve to break sections of 
the workers movement and the black community from reform- 
ist and pacifist“illusions in the state forces. No movement can 
be organised to take the working class forward in the period 
ahead without that struggle. Despite the successes secured by 
the Lewisham mobilisation, and Te spite the confidence of the 
left since then, and the evident disarray in the fascist ranks, 
the failure of the revolutionary left to campaign against the 
Tameside ban was therefore a serious political setback in the 
struggle against fascism. 


In fighting Fascism we have to develop methods of struggle 
which strengthen the working class on all its battlefronts. 
While we must build a working class anti-Faseist movement 
this must be done as one part of organising the fighting 
strength of the class asa whole. This is the keynote of our 
approach to anti-Fascist work, 

We are for a principled Labour movement united front ag- 
ainst Fascist organisation. The central element of this activity 
must be collaboration to impose NO PLATFORM FOR 
FASCISTS — no selling, no marching and no meetings — in 
all areas, No platfrom must mean organised national and loc- , 





al caucuses in all unions to drive the Fascists out of the unions, 


In the Labour Party we have to drive out all active racists, 
Such united fronts in the areas, nationally co-ordinated and 
focussed, must be composed of bona fide delegates of Lab- 
our movernent organisations and the fighting bodies of the 
immigrant communities. 

We must not simply counterpose the Labour movement 
‘sociologically’ to the pacifist projects of the Stalinists and 
Cabour Left, We must counterpose a principled class pro 
gramme that can both unite and equip those sections of the 
Labour movement prepared to act, to organise, against the 
Fascist menace, We will fight in all committees committed to 
the No Platform position for a programme of :- 


*Opposition to all immigration controls 

*For Labour movement support for black self defence 
“For the right of immigrant workers to caucus in the 
Trade Unions and Labour Movement. 

This programme is not optional — without it an effective 
working class campaign cannot be waged, The attacks on imm- 
igrant organisations and Left groups, the attempts by the Fas 
cists to build a youth movement and Trade Union caucuses 
are an urgent warning to the working class movement. The 
successes of Lewisham and Ladywood must not blind us to 
the need for ongoing principled work, on a united basis, to 
defend the Left and immigrant organisations, to systematically 
destroy the organised base of Fascism. 





TOM: UTOM 
Two roads to nowhere 


by B. GROVES and B. McADAM 


We have always argued that a central task of British 
revolutionaries is the organising of support for the struggle 
against British Imperialism in Ireland. We argued this 3s 
the, Left Faction of [S. The failure of IS to undertake 
serious work to organise this support was not an 
unfortunate, unrelated omission on the part of the IS 
leadership, it was not a partial misdemenour. It 
reflected a wrong approach to building a revolutionary 
workers’ party, and a wrong political line on the struggle 
in Ireland. 


The Aldershot and Birmingham bombings provoked 
from IS (now the SWP) a response that had nothing 
in common with revolutionary internationalism, The 
bombings were criticised not from the standpoint of 
their efficacy in furthering the struggle against 
the British ruling classes’ plans in Ireland, but from 
the point of their affects on British workers. A party 
that cannot stand ‘against the stream’ of chauvinist 
hysteria in this imperialist war, cannot build a rev- 
olutionary vanguard that can weather the storms ahead, In 
this way Ireland remains an acid test for British 
revolutionaries. 

The failure of early attempts to build a movement 
against British imperialism in Ireland - the anti-internment 
league, the Irish Solidarity Campaign - indicated the 
unwillingness of the major part of the ‘revolutionary’ 
left to conduct serious agitation aimed at British 
workers. The objective situation - from the fall of 
Stormont to the Ulster Workers’ Strike was also 
one where the British Government was able to pose 
to whole sections of workers as a mediator. Counter- 


posing ‘power-sharing’ to Stormont, the British Government 


was able to present a ‘democratic gloss’ to its policies. 
The collapse of the AIL, the phasing out of virtually all 

work on Ireland by the |S, prompted the Left Faction 

to call, in mid-1973, for a new initiative on the Irish 

question. This initiative, we argued, should take the 

form of a Troops Out Campaign orientated to the 

trade union and labour movements. We argued that 

IS was uniquely posed because of its toehold in the 

trade union movement, to initiate such a campaign. 

IS REJECTED THIS CALL WITH DERISION, 


At the same time, a Troops Out Movement was in 


the process of foundation - primarily by individual 
activists. Despite half-hearted (at best) support from 
the major left groups, the TOM were able to organise 
a Labour Movement Conference on the role of the 
British Army in Ireland in May 1974. It was attended 
by 326 delegates from trade unions, trades councils 
and Labour Party organisations. 


The conference showed the objective possibility of 
building a Labour Movement based campaign for the 
withdrawal of troops. The Ulster Workers’ Strike was 
the clearest indication of the impasse in Gritish 
Imperialisms’ plans to move to new forms of power- 
sharing to maintain its dominance. The failure of 
British plans prompted chauvinist, war-weary, anti-[rish 
calls for withdrawal from such reactionary MP's as 
Abse. There was a real possibility of winning and 
organising a significant section of the Labour Movement 
to an anti-imperialist campaignefor the withdrawal 
of troops. We should not confuse such a campaign 
with the mass anti-war movement built in the USA. 
The absence of a conscript army suffering heavy 
casualties, the long history of British Labour complicity 
‘in the repressive sectarian Northern State, means that 
we cannot mechanically transpose the model of the US 
anti-war movement. 


The failure to develop and build such a movement 
is the result of the failure of the major left organisations 
to take up the issue and the politics and orientation of 
those who controlled and organised the TOM campaign. 


A serious campaign could only have been built as 
a united front of Labour movement organisations and 
political parties, 1S’ negligence, vacillating IMG support 
left the campaign in the hands of a small grouping 
of individual activitists (around G. Lawless). Their 
politics were based on an hostility to the left groups, 
and an attempt to build a single issue campaign org- 
anisation of individual activist members. They sought 
in fact to build a political party on this one issue. A 
united front presumes a leadership and membership 
based on its constituent parties and organisation - 
it is not itself a party! Rejecting proposals to move 
towards a united front structure based on local and 
national affiliation of trade union bodies, LP'Y'S branches, 





left groups, etc., the TOM individual activists built 
their own organisational framework with TOM discipline 
and TOM politics. 

What were these ‘TOM politics’? Held together only 
by hostility to the left organisations and Irish nationalism, 
the TOM leaders had no perspective for growth, Their 
campaign consisted of a series of stunts and gimmicks, 
organised in search of publicity and influence. Imagined 
massive breakthroughs - winning over whole numbers 
of Labour MPs, splitting the Parliamentary Labour Party 
on Irish policy, for example - were always counterposed 
to the actual task of developing the base for a working class 
campaign. This failure is best understood if we look 
at the history of the labour Movement Delegation to 
Ireland. 


One of the best opportunities for focussing the work 
of TOM on developing a Troops Out current in the Labour 
Movement was posed by the LMDI in the autumn of 
1976. The delegation was organised and presented as 
a fact-finding mission of Labour Movement bodies. 

But the TOM leadership jealously opposed all proposals 
for an organising committee of sponsoring bodies to 
determine the activities and policy of the delegation. 
They insisted that the mission would not be talking 

to Protestant organisations - laying the delegates open 
to the charge of not hearing both sides of the argument, 
depriving the delegates of the opportunity to explain 
and characterise the sectarian demands of the Orange 
workers on their return, 

The success of the delegation could only be judged 
on its ability to initiate a campaign around a democratically 
agreed report and national campaign of report-back 
meetings throughout the Labour Movement. Such a 
campaign did not materialise. The delegation was org- 
anised instead as a nine-day wonder in search of pub- 
licity, A few report-back meetings may have been 
‘encouraged’, a larger meeting of Trade Union delegates 
is now envisaged, but none of this can hide the fact 
that a final report meeting was held nearly one year 
later, with under half the delegates attending and that the 
TOM leadership saw the LMDI as simply another stunt 
not the springboard for a campaign in the working class, 
As TOM ‘work’ revolved around a series of disconnected 

national events, one off shows and publicity stunts, so 
the TOM leadership inevitably opportunistically seeks out 
the good favours of ‘allies’ with no record of principled 
OF serious struggle on the question of Ireland. Such an 
unprincipled alliance was struck up by TOM with the 
SWP (IS) in jointly staging the Bloody Sunday Commemor 
ation rally last January. The rally did not aid the promotion 
of the kind of movement which must be built. It served 
to let the SWP off the hook, to cover up their disgraceful 
line and lack of work on Ireland. 

The failure of TOM to utilise-irs national focuses for 
consistent and meaningful intervention within the Trade 
Union and Labour movement, coupled with the woe- 
fully inadequate response of the British Left has resulted 
in an enormous vacuum on the Irish question in Britain, 
Mounting opposition within the shrinking and demoralised 
TOM came to a head at last April's NDC with the support 
of Big Flame and the IMG. This opposition, around a 
breakaway from the Lawless caucus, faced the task of 
developing a systematic political alternative to the 
discredited TOM leadership. The grievances were incoh- 
erent and unformed - ranging from criticisms of the 
undemocratic life of TOM, to suggestions that the TOM 
was not sufficiently ‘outward looking’, Supported by 
many of the TOM branches, they walked out of the 
NDC and proceeded to organise an open conference in 
July to re-initiate a Troops Out Conference, About 200 
people attended this open conference. The end result 
was, on the proposal of the IMG and Big Flame, to 
organise an International Tribunal on the war crimes 
_ Of Britain in Ireland, a Tribunal peopled by international 


figures and names proposed as a re-run of the Bertrand 
Russell war crimes Tribunal on American crimes in Vietnam. 
Seeing this as the principle orientation the conference 

also decided to organise another open all-comers conference 
in the autumn. The purpose of this conference was 

never made clear by the IMG and Big Flame proposers - 
except that it would draw more people in ... to what? 

that it would be democratic ... for what? 


On the basis of this perspective, it can be safely 
assumed that the new ‘united’ TOM will not pose itself 
as any real alternative to the old TOM. The channelling 
of. all its resources into a Tribunal to express liberal 
outrage and horror is simply another diversion from the 
real tasks. It is no accident that this stunt was already 
up the sleeve of the Lawless TOM. The IMG and Co, 
are only proposing to organise it on a larger international 
scale, ‘Socialist Challenge’ indicates that the Tribunal 
will serve, by way of publicity, as a means of 
introducing the Irish question into the British Working Class, 
This comes from the IMG, who argued against a Workers’ 
Power proposal for a delegate Labour Movement Troops 
Qut Conference in the autumn to lay the basis of an 
ongoing United Front campaign. They argued then that 
we did not have significant enough forces for such a 
conference - that it was necessary to ‘think big’ 
by using the Tribunal to break into whole new layers 
of the British working class! 

Like the opportunists of the ald TOM they can only 
offer schemes for winning the masses tomorrow — as an 
alternative to a principled, unfortunately but necessarily 
small at present, united front based in the working class 
movement. 

The new TOM has learnt nothing from the mistakes of 
the old TOM. It has merely reacted to the decrepit org- 
anisational structure, it is unwilling to, and incapable of, 
offering a political alternative. 


FOR A LABOUR MOVEMENT CAMPAIGN 


The principle force in opposition to these plans was the 
Workers’ Power group. We proposed the convening of a 
Labour Movement Delegate Conference which could set 
about formulating perspectives and policy for the opening 
of a Campaign to get the troops out, The conference should 
be called under three slogans :- 

Troops out of Ireland , NOW ! 
For the right of the Irish people alone to decide the fut- 
ure of the Six Counties ! 

Immediate repeal of the Prevention of Terrorism Act ! 
Such a conference could have been used as an organ- 
ising focus in the localities and to serve as a means of win- 
ning support and affiliations from trade union branches, 
Trades Councils, Labour Parties, Young Socialists branches 
and left groups and involving them in united front activity 
at national and local levels, organising propaganda around 
the demands of the campaign. As an essential back-up to 
ihe campaign we proposed the following areas of activity; 
local meetings in support of the delegate conference, the 

production of a broadsheet for trade union and Labour 
Party work, the promotion of anti-recruitment propaganda 
directed at school leavers and the young unemployed and 
the organising of Troops Out resolutions for national con- 
ferences of the major unions. 

We will continue to put forward the case for a serious 
Labour Movement orientation for Troops Qut work and 
will do so in any forums created by either the old or new 
TOM's. We view both as inadequate for developing the 
necessary perspective. We will fight in them, support and 
work for those initiatives we believe can win advanced 
workers in this country to an anti-imperialist stance, but 
we give political allegiance to neither the old nor the 
new TOM, The continuing struggle and sacrifice in the 
North demand this of us, it demands a lot more of us 
than perpetually flaunting ourselves in the time-wora. 
manner of publicity shows, stunts and rallies. 
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The Workers’ Government 


Problems in the 
application 





of a slogan 1917~77 





by 
Stuart King 








Recent events in Europe have confronted the extreme left 
with situations where crisis-ridden national bourgeoisies are 
forced to turn to the traditional parties of the working class 
to Impose the necessary austerity measures on their members. 
in Portugal a revolutionary situation was only headed off by 
the actions of the Communist and Socialist Parties in Govern- 


ment, acting as defenders of Portuguese capitalism. In Italy the 


the CP remains in alliance with the Christian Democratic Gov- 
ernment fighting to stabilise Italian capitalism at the expense 
of the Italian working class. In France the ‘Union of the Left’ 
is fighting for the privilege of doing the same thing while in 
Spain the PSOE and the CPE wait eagerly for the call to join 
a coalition which will oes to solve the economic crisis at 
the expense of the Spanish workers, 

These events have forced the Left to make clear its attitude 
to the the ‘workers’ parties’ and the policies they pursue in 
Government, and raised acutely the problems of arguing their 
programmes to workers committed to these parties, The res- 
pomse of the International Left, which has fallen either into 
opportunism by liquidating its programme in the search for 
‘Socialist’ or ‘Left’ Governments, or into ulira-leftism, posing 
the united front only from below, testifies to the programm- 
tic degeneration of the far left and, in particular, of those 
International tendencies, like the USFI, who claim to rep- 
resent programmatic continuity with the Fourth International 
of Trotsky. 

The renovation and re-claboration of the Transitional 
Programme is only possible on the basis of a clear and correct 
understenmins of its fundamental positions, and the method 
for using them. It is for this aie that we publish this art- 
iche on the Workers’ Government — an article which looks 
both at the origins and the development of the slogan and 
its application A the ‘revolutionary’ left in Portugal. 
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Though the slogan of the Workers and Peasants Gov- 
ernment was not formulated until the Fourth Congress of 
the Communist International, it was based not only upon 
the projected needs of the proletariat in Western Europe 
where the Social Democrats retained the allegiance of the 
majority of the proletariat but upon the experience of the 
Bolsheviks in Russia between April and November 1917, The 
speed and apparent ease with which the Bolsheviks had been 
victorious obscured,and to this day obscures,the strategy and 
tactics the Party used to win the masses during this moment- 
ous eight months, 

The situation of Dual Power which emerged from the 
overthrow of Tsarism in February rested on the continued 
existence of bourgeois power, albeit badly weakened in the 
army and state bureaucracy and the Cadet-dominated Duma, 
and on the Menshevik-SR dominated Soviets. The Provision- 
al Government, consisting of Cadets, SRs and Mensheviks re- 
presented a coalition between the leaders of the largest work- 
ers and peasants parties and the imperialist bourgeoisie. The 
former covered this treacherous pact with promises for the 
future — a negotiated peace with no annexations and no in- 
demnities and land reform. 

The first response of some of the Bolshevik leaders, most 
notably Stalin, was ‘critical’ support to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Lenin on his return indignantly rejected this posit- 
ion. Defencism was possible only after power had passed 
into the hands of the proletariat and peasantry. Until then 
the war remained an Imperialist one. Though the workers, 
peasants and soldiers had elected delegates to the Soviets 
who supported the Dans, Tseretellis and Chernovs, indignat- 
ion against the Provisional Government ran high, particular- 
ly in the major industrial centres and most intensely in Pet- 
rograd, 

As early as April demonstrations with the slogan ‘Down 
with the Provisional Government’ took place in Petrograd. 
However, Lenin was against this slogan, The Bolsheviks were 
still a small minority within the working class and had not 
as yet won the majority to the side of the socialist revolut- 
ion. In these circumstances the slogan “Down with the Provis 
ional Government’ was either an empty phrase or incited 
the advanced workers to a premature insurrection. The key 
task was the winning of the supporters of the Mensheviks 
and the SRs over to the side of the Bolsheviks, As long as 
wide ranging democracy continued to exist in the Soviets, 
that is as long as the bourgeoisie did not feel strong enough 
to attack soviet democracy, there existed the opportunity 
to win over the majority of workers peacefully, by prop- 
aganda and agitation. The Bolsheviks argued for a series of 
immediate measures to be taken by the Government — redis- 
tribution of the land to the peasants, an end to the war, 
breaking of the secret treaties etc. 

Obviously the Government of Prince Lvov and the Cadets 
would never implement such measures. The Bolsheviks argued 
to Menshevik and SR supporters that their parties should 
break their coalition with the bourgeois parties and imple- 
ment such a programme, This could only be done, giver the 
power of the bourgeoisie and landowners, by suich a Govern- 
ment basing itself on the power of the Soviets. The key 





slogans of this period ‘All power to the Soviets’ (in which the: 
the Mensheviks and SRs held a majority) and ‘Down with 
the Capitalist Ministers’ expressed the demand that the Men- 
sheviks and SRs ‘take the Power’, ie form a Mensnevik-SR 
Government based on the soviets. Gy 
After the spontaneous semi-insurrectionary movement of 
the “July days’, when the Bolsheviks were outlawed and the 
power and freedom of the soviets severely curtailed, the Bol- 
sheviks dropped these slogans and called for the overthrow 
of the ‘Kerensky military dictatorship’. Lenin held that in 
this period the Soviets had been hopelessly crippled by their 
‘Menshevik and SR leaders and that the Factory Committees 
were likely to become the basis of working class mobilisat- 
ion and insurrection. However, the attempt by the reaction-| 
ary general Korniloy to overthrow the provisional govern- 
ment, once again raised the question of the united front as 
an urgent need for the working class. But even now the Bol- 
sheviks refused political support for the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, indeed the dropping of the demand for his overthrow 
was based on Kerensky being forced to allow full freedom 
of propaganda to the Bolsheviks , full freedoms being restor- 
ed to the saviets and the arming of the workers against the 
Kornilov onslaught, ‘The compromtize on our part is a return 
to the pre-July demand of ‘A lf Power ta the Soviets’ and 
‘A Government of SR's and Mensheviks Responsible to the 
Soviets’... The compromise would amount to the following; 
the Bolsheviks without making any claim to participate im the 
Government (which is impossible for the Internationalist un- 
less a dictatorship of the proletariat and poor peasants has 
been realised) would refrain roe demanding the immediate 
roe of power to the proletariat and pet peasants and af 
employing revo horiary methods af figt hing for this demand. 
A condition that is self-evident and not new to the SR’s ancl 
Mensheviks would be complete freedom of propaganda and 
the convocation of the Constituent Assembly without further 
delays or even at an earlier date... The Bolsheviks would ge 
the opportunity of quite freely mre 5 their views ard 
trying to win influence in the Soviets under a really complete 
democracy. In words ‘everybody’ now concedes the Bol: few 
ike this freedom. In reality this freedom is impossible under a 
bourgeois government or a government in which the bourg- 
evisie participate, or under any government in fact other than 
the Soviets, Under a Soviet Government, such freedom wou 
be possible (we do not say itwould be a siden # but still it 
would be possible), For the sake of such a possibility at such 
a; difficult time it would be worth a compromise with the 
majority of the Soviets," | Qn Compromises — Lenin) 
The compromise did not mean for one minute that the 
Bolsheviks supported or toned down their criticism of Keren- 
sky's Government, ‘We are changing the form of our struggle 
against Kerensky. Without in the least relaxing our hostility 
towards him, without taking back a single word said against 
him, without renouncing oh task of overthrowing him, we 
say we must take into account the present situation, We shall 
not overthrow Kerensky right now. We shall approach the 
task of fighting against him in a different way, namely we 
shall point out to the people (who are fighting against Kor- 
nilov) Kerensky's weakness and vacillation, That has been 
done in the past as well, Now it has become the al-import- 
ant thing and this constitutes the change.” (To the CC of 
the RSDLP Lenin) 
And at the heart of the demand for the Mensheviks and 
SRs to take the power was a programme of demands both 
+ directed at them but most importantly at their supporters 
who were not only encouraged to force their leaders to act, 
but also to act on the demands directly themselves, ‘The 
change, further, iz that the all-important thing now has become 
come the intensification of the campaign for some kind of ‘par- 
tial’ demands to be presented to Kerensky: arrest Milyukov, 
arm the Petrograd workers, summon the Kronstadt, Vyborg 
and Helsingfors troops to Petrograd, disband the Duma, arrest 
Rodzyanko, ee the transfer of the landed estates to the 


peasants, introduce workers’ control over land etc, etc, We 


must present these demands not only te Kerensky and mor so 
much to Kerensky as to the workers, soldiers and peasants 


who have been carried away by the struggle against Kornilov, 


We rast keep ap their enthusiasm, encourage them to deal 
with the generals and officers who Rawdectied for Kornilov, 
urge them to demand the immediate transfer of land to the 
peasants, suggest to them it is necessary to arrest Rodzyanko 
and Milyukov, dissolve the Duma, clase down Rech and other 
bourgeois papersa and institute investigations against them, 
The ‘Left’ SR's must be especially urged in this direction, 

‘Tr would be wrong to think we have moved further away 
from the task of the proletariat winning power. No, we have 
come very close to it, not directly, but from the side’, (ibid) 


The essence of the demand for a workers government ts 
set out even more clearly in a resolution from the Bolshev- 
iks to the central executive committee of the Soviets (the 
TSIK). The resolution points to the complicity in the Korni- 
lov coup of the Cadets and demands their exclusion from 
government along with all other ‘representatives of property 
owning elements’, it declares that the policy of conciiation 
and non-accountability must-end and goes on, ‘ The exclusive 
authority of the Provisional Government and its lack of acc- 
cuntability are no longer tolerable, The only way out is to 
form a government ae representatives of the revolutionary 
proletariat and peasantry, which must take the following basis 
for action : 

1. A democratic republic must be decreed. 

2.Private owmership of landed estates to be abolished immed- 
iately without compensation and the land put wader the con- 
trol of peasant ammittees... 

3, Workers’ control to be introduced on a state wide scale, 
4,Secret treaties to be declared inaperative and a wriversal 

and democratic peace be offered immediately to all the peoples 
of the belligerent states. | 
Immediate measures to be decreed: 

1, An end to all repression directed against the working class 
and its organisations... 

2, The right to self determination of nations living in Russia to 
be made a reality... 

3, The dissolution of the State Council and the State Duma, 
immediate convocation of a Constituent Assembly...’ 
(‘On Power" in, ‘The Bolsheviks and the October Revolution: 
Central Committee Minutes of the RSDLP’ Pluo Press, P. 42 

Here we have in essence the demand for a workers and 
peasants government. Firstly a programme of key demands 
which meet the burning meeds of the masses — against the 
war, economic sabotage and the landowners, and knocking 
fram the hands of the enfeebled bourgeoisie of the instru- 
ments of repression, Secondly such a government must be 
answerable to the organisations of struggle of the workers 
and peasants and soldiers — Soviets, Thirdly the question of 
who shall participate in such a government is posed algebra 
ically, ie it s composition is not declared as fixed in advance. 
The Mensheviks and SRs are imperativély called on once 
more to break with the bourgeoisie and take up these tasks. 

The use of these tactics helped accelerate the realisation 
of the masses that the Mensheviks and SKs would mot carry 
out these measures and that only the Bolsheviks would. The 
elections to the Soviets in September/October gave the Bol- 
sheviks the Majority they needed to organise the insurrect- 
ion against the Provisional Government. Even after the Oct- 
ober rising and the placing of the power into the hands of 
the Congress of Soviets, the Bolsheviks still offered the 
united front at a governmental level to the other workers 
and peasants parties on the basis of the key demands of the 
programme of ending the war distributing the land, recognis- 
ing workers control of production and basing the govern- 
ment on the armed Soviets, 

This tactic produced a split in the ranks of the SRs with 
the Lefts joining the government, whilst division and con- 
fusion reigned amongst the Menshevik leaders. The "Workers 
and Peasant Government’ was realised as the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat and Poor Peasants, 
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THE DEBATE IN THE COMINTERN 


In the revolutionary upsurge which swept Europe after the 
First World War, the importance of the united front tended 
to be underestimated by those secking to emulate the success 
of the Bolsheviks. The embryo Communist parties in the 
West, for all their admiration of the Bolshevik revolution 
were almost universally ignorant of the strategy and tactics 
of the Bolshevik Party in the period leading up to the seizure 
of power. The dislocation of war, and the collapse of the 
ald International had almost completely cut off one — 
country’s revolutionary movement fiom artothers, while the 
new International was chronically weak organisationally. The 
disastrous results of a CP/Social Democratic ‘Soviet’ Govern- 
mént in Hungary did nothing to recommend the united 
front to the Western parties, who had little knowledge of 
the mistakes made by the Hungarian Communists under 
Bela Kun. 

The underestimation of the importance of orienting to- 
wards the mass of workers still under the influence of the 
Social Bemocracy was in part a result of the composition of 
the young Communist Parties, The latter were largely made 
up of revolutionary syndicalists, left Social Democrats and 
the best of the revolutionary anarchists etc. As a result they 
displayed strong ultra left tendencies. The role of the Social 
Democrats in Germany, butchering Luxemburg and Lieb- — 
knecht, the need to split with these parties, made the tactic 
of offering co-operation with these ‘agents of the Bourgeois 
ie’ seem either impossible illusion mongering or outright _ 
betrayal. In Germany and Austria the ruling class reeled und- 
er the impact of defeat, the rank and file of the army was in 

revolt, workers seized their factories, the Social democrats: 
appeated prisoners of their own mass base, soviets sprang up 
and Republics, sometimes ‘Socialist’ or ‘Soviet’ ones, were 
declared. 

Even the ‘victorious’ powers were racked by massive Up 
heavals as the impact of the Russian revolution and the de- 
privations of the war spurred the working class onto chall- 
enge the existing order, Both the young Communist Parties 
and the Bolsheviks themselves believed that the social up- 
heavals following the war would lead directly to the con- 
quest of power in at least one of the major capitalist states. 
Despite set-backs, this perspective dominated the Cominterg 
up to 1921 and is reflected in the manifestoes of the First 
and Second Congresses. In this period as Trotsky pointed 
out, ...because of the relative ease with which the October 
Revolution was accomplished, the victory of the Russian 
proletariat did not present itself commensurately to the tead- 
ing circles of European workers as a politico-strategic task, 
and this aspect was not sufficiently assimilated § Speen 
Thereby the questions of revolution strategy in the epoch of 
the struggle for power were naturally reduced to a minimum’, 
(First rive Years of the Comintern Vol.2 p. 28) 


The Eupopean communists had not absorbed the special 
circumstances which made Russia the weak link in the capit- 
alist chain, the weakness of its bourgeoisie, its dependence 
on European capital, a revolutionary party steeled over a 
long period of underground struggle and the absence af a 
powee:ful trade union bureaucracy, etc. The defeat suffered 
by the Communist Party in Germany in March 1921 signall- 
ed to the Bolsheviks and the Communist International, the 
need to reassess the immediate revolutionary perspective, In 
IZ 


the Soviet Union after the Kronstadt rising, it led to the adopt- | 


ion of NEP, a retreat in the economic sphere intimately link- 
ed with a retreat on the political field in Europe. (Only with 
Victorious revolutions in the West could war communism 
have led to a relatively rapid advance towards Socialism and 
Communism.) * 

The reassessment which started at the Third Congress ad 
was developed and extended during the fourth, started by 
examining why the massive, largely spontaneous upsurge fol- 
lowing the war, had failed to lead to the seizure of power 
by the working class in the West, While recognising that by 
1921 European capitalism had achieved a temporary stabills- 
ation, The Comintern reaffirmed that the parties still operal- 
ed ina period of revolutions where any stabilisations were 
transitory and of short duration. The Communist Parties in 
Germany, Italy and France whilst winning to their banners 
hundreds of thousands of revolutionary workers, particularly 
young workers, had not succeeded in winning the mass of 
workers from their traditional parties which remained under 
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the ideological sway of the old reformist leaderships, 
The united front tactic addressed itself to this problem. 
In a situation of capitalist instability where the communist 
parties embraced a substantial minority of the working class 
while the remainder were organised by the reformists and 
centrists, the question of theunited front was posed in all 
“its acuteness, The parties needed to seize every organisation- 
al avenue to ensure the maximum/co-ordinated action be- 
tween communist and nonm-communist working masses around 
the immediate needs of the class; Taking the offensive against 
the reformists into both trade union and political fields simul- 
taneously, making a series of specific proposals to reformist 
trade union and political leaders, demanding jointaid to strik- 
ers, action over the unemployed, joint defence against fas- 
cists, etc and recording before the eyes of the masses their 
response, 
Such a tactic could not be limited to the trade union 

field alone — a position which Bodiga wished the Fourth | 
Congress to adopt, Nor could it, in a period when the Social 
Democracies were being thrust into office by their support- 
ers, only to pull the shaken bourgeoisies chestnuts out of 


Karl Radek, 1994 


the fire, stop short at the question of Government. What 





was to be the attitude of the young CPs to the Social Demo- 
crats when they held office, either in co-alition with bour- 
geols parties or on their own. Clearly in terms of these 
Governments actions they were bourgeois governments. Yet 
their mass support elected them and expected them to act. 
in the workers interest. It was clearly not enough for the 
communists to denounce these governments and counterpose 
simply the slogan of the dictatorship of the proletariat, The 
masses had both with their votes and with their trade unions 
and Social Democratic Party membership cards indicated 
that propaganda alone would not convince them that the 
CPs were right. They suspected the communists of wanting to 
solit the forces of the working class in action against the 
bosses for immediate, pressing demands, If this could be 
combatted in the unions and in campaigns by the united 
front against an openly bourgeois government,were the com- 
munists to have nothing to say when the workers parties 
were faced with the question of taking governmental power ? 
It was this problem that the debate at the Fourth Congress 
of the Comintern centered around. 

The resolution of the Communist International makes 
clear that the slogan for a workers government ‘is an inevit- 
able consequence of the united front tactic’ (Theses on Tact- 
ics — Fourth World Congress). The partial struggles of the 
working class inevitably ran up against the structures of the 
Capitalist state, against the government of the day. Revolut- 
ionaries must be able to provide answers to these “govern- 
mental’ questions a5 well as to the questions of involving dir- 
ect action of the working class.¢ As Radek put it, ‘But these 
demands (for higher wages, retention of the eight-hour day ) 
are not sufficient, Wo hare who belong to no political party 


at all can, and do, demand the daily wage of 1000 marks, 
whilst 500 marks will not obtain tor them the necessities of 
life. But, they see that to increase their wages in paper money 
provides no solution aenye their trouble, To begin with such 
watchwords suffice, but the longer the struggle lasts, the 
more essential does it become to proclaim political watch- 
words, the watchwords of social organisation,” 


The Comintern recognised that! a political crisis which 
threatened the bourgeois order could come about as a result 
of the mass struggles of the working class while the commun- 
ist parties still commanded the allegiance of only a minority 
ity of the working class. in such a situation, the reformist — 
parties would attempt to‘solve’ the crisis at the expense of 
the working class, in open or concealed alliance with the 
bourgeois parties, It was necessary for the Communist Parties 
to demand of those parties which claimed to represent the 
workers’ interests that they break with their bourgeois allies, 
take the power and enter on the path of struggle for a workers’ 
government, ‘Ar a suitable time, prepared for by events and 
our propaganda we shall address ourselves to the working 
masses who still reject the revolution and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat or who have simply not matured enough for 
these questions and speak to them as follows ,,‘ You can see 
hou the bourgeoisie is restoring its class unity under the ‘Left 
Block’ and is preparing its owm — overnment. Why should 
not we the workers, belonging to erent parties and tenden- 
cies, create together with non-party workers our own | rolet- 
arian block in defence of our own interests? And why should 
we not put forward our own Workers’ Government ? ’ Here 
isa natural, simple and clear statement of the whole issue,” 
(Trotsky — Letter to the convention of the French CP, in 

First Five Years of the Comintern) 


*It is precisely because the SWP (1S) does not address itself to these 
problems, prefering to stick to the direct action within the econim- 
ic struggle, while propagandising for ‘Socialism, that its members are 
disarmed in questions relating to the general administration of society. 
They can only denounce the ‘programme’ of the ‘Lefts’ in the Lab- 


The Comintern did not argue that all societies would pass 
through a period under a workers government as a necessary 
transition to the dictatorship|of the proletariat, it was only 
one possibility. Obviously such a development was more like- 
ly in countries with historically strong reformist parties, and 
it addressed precisely the problem which was most likely to 
arise in those countries where the reformist parties maintain- 
ed their grip on the majority of the working class even in a 
period of chronic capitalist instability. 

A clear distinction was made between genuine ‘revolutionary 
workers governments’ and ‘liberal or social democratic govern- 
ments’. A revolutionary workers government would necess- 
arily be based on the active mass organisations of the work- 
ing class and have been formed out of a.period of mass 
struggles,’ A Government of this sort is only possible if it em- 
erges from the masses themselves, if itis based on workin 
hess organisations that are suited for combat and formed from 
the broadest layers af the oppressed working masses,’ 

(Theses on Tactics) 


Such a government must carry oul a series of measures 
aimed at solving the crisis at the expense of the bourgeolste. 
It must support all working class struggles and aim at stren- 
gthening the working class organisations while assaulting 
those of the bourgeoisie, ‘The most elementary programme of 
such a government must consist in arming the proletariat, dis- 
arming the counter-revalutionary bourgeois organisations, tr- 
stalling supervision over production, ensuring that the main 
burden of taxation falls on the rich, and smashing the resist- 
ance of the bourgeois counter-revolution.’ (Theses on Tactics) 


The implementation of such a programme would have a 
dramatic destabilisating effect on the capitalist state and pro- 
voke a violent reaction from the bourgeoisie. Such a govern- 
ment could only be a temporary phenomenom, giving rise as 
it must to a_ civil war with the forces of the bourgedisic. 
Although such a government was not the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the Comintern allowed for the possibility of Com- 
munists entering such a government under certain strictly 
laid down conditions, 

1. Participation in a Workers’ Government can take place only 
with the approval of the Communist International, | 
2, The Communist members of a Workers’ Government remain 
under the strict control of their party. | 
3. The Communist members of a Workers’ Government remain 
in direct contact with the revolutionary organisations of the 
4, The Communist Party has the absolute right to maintain its 
public identity and retain complete ee cece oF ‘ch Sl 
(hid) 


Only the communists could provide the resoluteness of 
programme and of will to rally the working class against the 
onslaught of the bourgeoisie. The communists supported by 
the masses would kick out the social democrats whenever and 
wherever they betrayed or vacillated in the life or death — 
struggle, winning to the banner of communism the best ele- 
ments of the reformist parties. Trotsky criticised the ultra- 
lefts and the French party coming as they did from a revol- 
utionary syndicalist tradition, who in their eagerness to be 
‘intransigent’ towards the socialists failed to understand the 
effect that a period of social crisis, combined with a proper- 
ly carried out united front tactic would have on that party. 
‘Aut can Communists conceivably participate in the same gow 
ernment with Renaudel, Blurn saat tha rest ? some comrades 





our Party and the Communists Party's ‘British Rood to Socialism" 
while providing no alternative strategy to workers under the influ- 
ence of th se programmes, They are left telling these workers to Step 
up the economic struggle’ while attempting to convince them what a 
good ides socialism is through pamphlets like Poul Foots "Why you 
should be a socialist’. 
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will ask, Under certain conditions this might prove temporar- 
ily unavoidable, just as we Russian Communists were willing, 
even after our October victory, to permit Mensheviks and SR’s 
to enter the Government, and we actually did draw in Left 
SR’s 4. For matters to reach the point af creating a Workers’ 
Government, it is first necessary to rally the majority of the 
working class around this slogan, Once we achieve this... the 
stack of Renaudel, Blum al Fomlnen would not be worth 
much, because these gentlemen are able to maintain them- 
selves only through an alliance with the bourgeoisie, provided 
the working class is split’ 

_ “ft is perfectly obvious that once the majority of the French 
French working class unites under the banner of the Workers’ 
Government, we shall have no cause whatever to worry about 
the composition of this government, A genuine success for 
the slogan of the Workers’ Government would already signify, 
in the nature of things, the prelude to the proletarian revol- 
ution, This is what thase comrades fail to understand who 
approach slogans formally and assay them with the yardstick 
of verbal radicalism, without taking into account the processes 
occurring within the working class itself.’ (Trotsky, Letter to 
the Convention of the French CP.) 


The use of the workers government slogan is not of | 
course limited to periods where the formation of a workers 
government is an immediate or impending possibility. Its im- 
portance as a weapon for breaking workers from reformism 
lies in _ agitation around the slogan, counterposing the 
workers government and its, programme to their party's hid- 
den or open bloc with the bourgeosie. In this we do not say 
in advance that such a government will consist of the Comm- 
unist Party and Socialist Party, we argue for a specific pro=— 
gramme that a workers government would carry out. To 
those who agree with such a programme and wish to Fight 
for it in their parties, we say, we will fight alongside you 
and build a mass movement which will either force your lead- 
ers ta. adopt such policies or sweep them aside and replace 
them with leaders who will. | 


LEFT AND RIGHT OPPORTUNISM 
ON THE UNITED FRONT 


Clearly by the Fourth Congress the Comintern was only 
just beginning to work out the concrete application of the 
workers government. The death of Lenin, the defeat of the 
Left Opposition and the growth of the Russian bureaucracy 
as an independant force was to rapidly destroy the Comin- 
tern as a revolutionary democratic centralist international. 

The Fourth Congress recognised that the United Front 
and the Workers’ Government slogan in particular was, 
because it was a fetfiica/ ~compromise,open to serious 
misuse. Much time was spent in allaying the fears of the 
left that the formula was not in itself a night opportunist 
deviation which would play into the hands of those 
sections of the national parties who still remained tied to 
social democratic and parliamentary practices. As Zinoviev 
admitted, ‘Even our best comrades have made mistakes 
in the application of this policy ... it ts only a question of 
knowing how to apply to ... We shall meet even greater 
difficulties here than in the application of the United Front. 
But this is no reason why we should reject it as our French 
comrades have proposed.” | Zinoviev's speech to the 
Fourth Congress). 

\ronically enough it was Zinoviev himself who was to 
use the slogan in a sectarian fashion, equating it with the 
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Dictatorship of the Proletariat, and thus “throwing it 

away ‘The Workers’ Government is the same as the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. It is a pseudonym for Soviet 
Government. It is more suitable for the ordinary working 
man and we will therefore use it." (Zinoviev's speech to the 
enlarged executive committee of the Cl quoted in Meyers 
speech Fourth Congress.) 


Despite verbal concessions made by Zinoviev in the debate 
it is clear from his later positions, particularly those put 
forward at the Fifth Congress that Zinoviev, even before 

the Fourth Congress, had tendencies towards a reft 

sectarian position on the United Front. By the next year 
these had blossomed, starting froma characterisation of 
social democracy as ‘the left wing of fascism’. + 


Zinoviev goes on to reject any possibility of a Workers’ 
Government involving the social democracy, in the sense 
envisaged by the Fourth Congress, “The strength of the 
CP's and ofathe other alleged workers’ parties is certainly 
very great. If these workers’ parties were real workers: 
parties, not according to their composition, but politically, 
and we could form a coalition with them, we would become 
unconquerable in Europe, But these parties are workers’ 
parties only in name, Ir is, therefore, nonsense, if 1s a sin, 
it is counter-revolutionary utopianism to talk of a coalition 
of all workers’ parties, ° 

For Zinoviey the Workers’ Government had only one 
meaning. ‘ds a matter of fact, the slogan ts commected 
with the Russian Revolution. What was the meaning of the 
slogan in the Russian Revolution? It was a pseudonym 
for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat - no more, no less. 
And again, ‘The Workers’ Government is for us the moat 
powerful and popular form of the Dictatorship of the Prolet- 
ariat, The workers and peasants perform the deed and then 
understand it," (Zinoviev Report from the EC, 3rd Session 
5th Congress) 

This position led directly to the adoption of the 
‘United Front from below’. The tactic of the United Front 
as,, a‘ means of breaking the masses from social democracy 
was effectively abandoned. To justify this position the 
strength of the CP in Germany was massively overestimated 
and the hold of the Social Democracy over the working 
class under-estimated. Revolutionaries were left calling 
on workers and peasants to leave their parties and fight for 
the proletarian revolution, ‘On this question we must 
shun circumiocution, We must say - Comrades, a Workers’ 
Government is a splendid thing, but in order to form it 
we must first overthrow the bourgeoisie, and in order to 
do this, we must have arms, we must organise, we rust wirt 
over the majority of the working class.’ (Zinoviey, 15th 
Session of the 5th Congress) 


7inaviev and his modern-day imitators, fail to realise 
that in abandoning the workers’ government, they abandon 
one of the most important weapons for winning over 
the majority of the proletariat to the side of the communists. 
No compromises for them, everything is black and white, one, 
is left denouncing social democrats as counter-revolutionaries, 
and demanding their members fight with you for the 
Dictatorship of the Proletari. {but under the guise 
of the Workers’ Governme nig + dt was against just such ‘lefts’ 
that Radek argued at the Fourth Congress, trying to point 
Under a section of his speech entitled ‘Social Dem 
Fascism’, he argues, “the most important factor in all this is that the - 
Social Democratic Party has been converted into a wing of fascism. 
This is o great political fact.” 






The purest example of this approach today is represented by the 
faiterantional Spartacist Tendency which only conceives of the United 
Front tactic being conducted on the basis of “the full Transitional 
Programme”,.For them this means the acceptance of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat ie, the Workers Government. Such an Sapte not 
only makes nonsense of the United Front tactic but, as Radek pointed 
out in the Comintern debate, is nothing more than opportunism under 
the guise of sectarianism. *To many comrades the idea of the 
Workers Government sounds like a sweet lullaby, They say, “dictators 
hip, the devil knows what may come, at all events it-is a difficult thing 
to carry on 7 esa under the banners of dictatorship, I will rather 

a 


talk of a Wo Government. This sounds so sweet and innocent.” 
If you're fighting for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, why disguise 
it as a Workers Government!” | = 





out that the social democracy in times of crisis under the 
pressures of the masses might wel! take an apparent deft — 

turn, “At the meeting of the enlarged executive and in his 
speech on tactics, Zinoviev used a very happy phrase. 

‘True the Social Democrats are traitors ta the proletanat, 

but they can also betray the bourgeoisie whenever rhis becomes 
necessary for their salvation.’ Now the second question ts 

to what extent can we rely on this, Comrades, ifeurses 
could killa party, we would ask Comrade Zino mew fo sgn a 
ukase ordering Scheidemann and company to disappear 

from the face of the earth, Since this is impossible, we 
must fight them. The only question is when will we be 

ahle ta destroy them. It is possible that these people are 

) tightly bound to the bourgeoisie that they cannot break 
away from them, so that we will have to destroy them together 
with the bourgeoisie. Rut it is possible thar there will come 
atime when, the coalition with the bourgeoisie having become 
impossible for them, they will be forced to enter a coalition 
with us. In this coalition they will attempt to betray ws. 

We will be able fo conquer them only after their actions — 
within the coalition will have discredited them totally and 

the masses will have gone over to us.’ 


While the sectarians reject the United Front to maintain 
their ‘purity’ the opportunists grasp at It, not as a means to 
expose the vacillation and treachery of the reformist — 
leaders, but as.a method of influencing the policy of these 
leaders in a ‘left' direction. The slogan is often interpreted | 
by the opportunists in.a purely parliamentary and democratic 
way, a involving a parliamentary configuration of one or 
more ‘workers' parties’ which is then designated a ‘workers’ 
government '. The role of the mass workers’ organisations and 
the fight within these for a workers’ government committed to 
a programme which answers the immediate needs of the class 
in its fight against the bourgeoisie, is minimised or disappears 
completely. The most recent example of this opportunist use 
ot the slogan was the content given to the call by “ Democratia 
Proletaria’ in the 1976 General Election campaign fora ‘Gaov- 
ernment of the Left’, made up Lotta Continua, Avanguardia 
Operaia, and the PDUP, and joined later by the Italian 
section of the USFI, this centrist grouping argued that a 
CP/SP led government would be a ‘transitional government 
opening the way to socialism, ‘a government motivated 
by progressive intentions within the capitalist framework. 

(sic) Thus fighting for a Workers’ Government becomes 
fighting for a CP/SP government on its programme. The 
opportunists fail to make the distinction that the Comintern 
made between ‘ostensible workers’ governments * 

and end up supporting bourgeois governments, Lest people 
think it is only the Italian section of the USF| who have 

such a notion of the workers’ government, one finds an 
essentially similar formulation in the Issue No. 6 of Socialist 
Challenge, In a debate on the Aritish Road to Socialism, 

Robin Blackburn argues, ‘We are in favour of the formation 
af Workers governments on the terrain of bourgeois democracy, 
but the key question remains fo delineate the character 

of the socialist transition, As revolutionaries, we insist that the 
wiktle orientation of such @ government should be'to stim- 
wate soviet-type bodies, ft doesnt mean creating armed 
workers councils as soon as possible. That would be the 
sheerest adventurism. It does mean creating workers” 

councils as soon as possible and rooting them in the masses. * 


The statement that the Workers’ Government should be 
formed on the ‘terrain of bourgeois democracy’ and that 
it doesn't mean ‘creating armed workers councils ax soon 
as possible stamps this as an extreme right-opportunist 
position, contradicted in every point by the theses adopted 
as the Fourth Comintem Congress and by every occasion 
that Trotsky used this slogan. Firstly, to locate the Workers’ 
Government ‘on fhe terra of bourgeois democracy" is 
a flat, one-sided and false posing of the situation. A Workers’ 
Government becomes a possibility precisely in a period when 
‘bourgeois society fs particularly unstable’, that is to say 
when bourgeois democracy is in process of dissolution under 
the blows of open class struggle between the working class 
and the counter-+evalutionary bourgeoisie. In Radek’s 
words, ‘Whar we have in mind is not a parliamentary 


combination, buf a platform for the mobilisation of the masses. 
It is an intrinsically transitional slogan, t.c. it opens the 
road to the working class to transcend bourgeois democracy. 
What does this mean. Certainly it means the creation of 
organs of working class power - the organs of workers’ 
democracy. But Soviets cannot become instruments of 
class rule before they have become instruments of class 
struggle. That struggle culminates in armed struggle in the 
crushing of the military resistance, the dissolution of the 
‘special bodies of armed men’ at the service of the class 
enemy. Thus the Fourth Congress theses stress that, 
‘The overriding tasks of the workers government must be 
fo arm the proletariat, to disarm bourgeots, cowunter- 
revolurionary organisations, to introduce the control of 
production, to transfer the main burden of taxation on 
fo the rich and to break the resistance of the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie. * 

lf Comrade Blackburn imagines that the bourgeoisie 
would sit back and watch a workers’ government come to 
power and proceed to ‘stimulate soviet-type bodies’ then 
nat only does he not understand revolutionary tactics, 
but he has no measure of the class enemy either. If he does 
realise this, then why does he decide that ‘creating armed 
workers’ councils’ to meet this threat is adyenturism? The 
most elementary form of proletarian struggle, the strike, 
poses the question of force - of picketing. The political 
general strike poses the question of an armed workers’ 
militia (‘a General Strike that does nor saferuard itself 
from acts of force and rout is a demonstration of cowardice 
and doomed to defeat, Ontv a@ lunatic or a traiter could 
call for a struggle under such conditions (Trotsky, Where 
is Britain Going.) . Does Comrade Blackburn propose that 
the workers should take governmental power and leave the 
arsenals in the safe keeping of the generals? 


In fact Comrade Blackburn has a totally passive parlia- 
mentary notion of a Workers’ Government. But, it will 
be replied, what about the Soviets? Here again the reality 
is robbed of all concreteness, The Provisional Governments 
of Lvov and Kerensky co-existed with Soviets. The Ebert- 
Scheideman Government, which butchered Luxemburg 
and Liebknecht, rested on Soviets. Ramsay MacDonald 
in 1917 supported the call for soviets. The Austro-Marxist 
centrists wished to integrate workers’ councils into a 
republican constitution. The crucial question is what are 
soviets for? The answer is that as long as the bourgeoisie 
holds in its grasp the instruments of coercion, the key task 
of the soviets is to seize thosetinstruments,to mobilise the 
workers for this struggle, 

What Blackburn is in fact doing is diametrically the 
opposite of what the Comintern Theses advocated. He ts 
disguising a Liberal-Labour or Social Democratic Government 
i a Workers Government with the addition of impotent, 
disarmed Soviets. He is translating the British Road ro 
Socniimon into Trotskyese, 


PORTUGAL 


It was the situation in Portugal in 1975/76, where an 
icute crisis posed the question of workers’ power while 
the reformist parties continued to hold the allegiance of 
the majority of the working class, which showed that the 
inability of the ‘revolutionary’ left to grasp the basic 
premises of the united front tactic led to the most crass 
opportunism and sectarian errors on the governmental! 
question and a failure to provide any revolutionary 
strategy for the Portguuese working class. 

The overthrow of the Caetano regime in Portugal 
in April 1974 ushered in « period of chronic destabilisation 
for Portuguese capitalism. [The upsurge of the working 
class, the disintegration of discipline in the ranks of the 15 





army, the discrediting of most of the key political and 
industrial figures of the bourgeoisie due to their total 
involvement with Salazar and Caetano, created a situation 
where only the MFA chiefs could hold the ring. This 
Bonapartist role was possible because of the tremendous 
prestige the MFA held a& the initiators of the April Coup, 
the lack of political experience of the Portuguese working 
class and the universal support it received from the political 
formations of the working class --Social Democrats, 
Stalinists, and Centrists alike. Not only had the bourgeoisie 
had to resign political power into the hands of the MFA* 
leaders, it had also been forced to resign control of important 
sectors of the economy into the hands of the state, This 
increase in the state capitalist sector, under pressure from 
the mass struggles of the working class and the fight and 
sabotage of the bosses was accelerated by September 1974 
and March 1975 coup attempts. The MFA leaders became 
correspondingly more radical in their language. The attempt 
to retain a foothold in Africa was abandoned. At the same 
time the MF A leaders launched vicious attacks on workers: 
struggles and in particular at the mushrooming battle for 
workers’ control, coming to a head in the conflict over 
Radio Renascenza and the newspaper, Republica. The MFA 
monalith began to fragment into groupings loosely allied 
with the various political parties or formations - |oosely 
because none of them wished to abandon the key role 

of the MFA, i.e. its Bonapartist Tole. Even the quixotic 
Otelo Sagaiva de Carvalho who stood closest to the left- 
centrist groupings and mouthed slogans about ‘Peoples’ 
Power’, was a firm advocate of ‘non-parryisn’. 

The working class was divided into three basic camps, 
The best organised, unionised sections of the working class 
mainly in Lisbon and the south, as well as the agricultural 
proletarians of the large estates were overwhelmingly behind 
the CP. The less organised sections of workers stood behind 
Soares’ Socialist Party. These workers were won to the SP 
by its radical rhetoric, its support of strikers at a time when 
the CP was opposing them, its commitment to“democracy’ 
i.e. elections, rights to organise and assemble, etc. 

The third, and markedly the smallest section, was made 
up of younger workers and soldiers drawn to the struggle 
to build commissions in the factories and barracks, Impatient 
of the big workers’ parties’ resistance to this, they tended 
to generalise their reaction into an anti-party attitude 
and a propensity to hero-worship figures like Carvalho 
and the left officers. In this milieu the left-centrist formations - 
UDP, MES, PRP (B R) held considerable influence. To 
this milieu was drawn the USF! section, the LCI. 

The major workers’ parties the PSP and PCP had 
differing but definite strategies. The PSP leadership 
receiving its financial and political support and guidance 
from the European and above all the German bourgeoisie 
through the medium of the Social Democratic and Labour 
leaders, had the clear project of creating a“‘normal’| 
West European parliamentary democracy in Portugal. 

The PCP - no more interested in a socialist revolution 

that the PSP - preferred a state capitalist dominated 
economy, a ‘Left! MFA. dominated government with itself 
installed as bureaucratic representative of the workers - a 
junior partner in Bonapartism. 

The centrists had no definite strategy whatsoever. In 
their ranks all was confusion, The key task facing revoiut- 
ionaries: was to break the masses of workers from their 
illusions in the ‘socialist') nature of all varieties of MFA 
Bonapartism and in parliamentarism. This meant defeating, 
in the class, the propagators of these illusions - the CP and 
SP leaders. This could not be done by propaganda alone. 
Yet the existence of a significant strata of young militants 
free from direct CP and SP leadership (though not from the 
influence of Carvalho and the left officers) as a receptive 
and growing audience for this propagence seduced them into 
believing that it could, Worse, it seduced them into accomm- 
odating to the illusions prevalent in this stratum, of avoiding 
the clear posing of governmental slogans which would expose 
the nature of the MFA-dominated Provisional Governments. 
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The utopian-ractionary nonsense of a government of national 





































independence, or a military-peaple's government, was adopted 
and the parliamentary chicanery of Soares, who was looking 
for an anti-working class pact with the PPD leaders, was de- 
nounced but not challenged by a tactical assault on the CP 
workers. 

Yielding to centrist impressionism they took the 
‘Peoples ‘power’ rhetoric of Carvalho and the Cop-Con 
officers as good coin, merely needing a little tidying up 
and encouragement to go further. On the other hand, 
Soares project of a stable, bourgeois democracy was so 
dangerous that democratic slogans were to be abandoned. 
After all, Carvalho was in favour of Soviets. (more or less), 
whereas Soares wanted a (bourgeois) parliament. 


This approach led to two related errors. Firstly, the failure 
to tackle the democratic illusions of the great majority of 
Portuguese workers - ie. to really fight bourgeots 
democracy, and secondly, a total inability to combat 
left Bonapartist demagagy. 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly in 1975 
gave the SP and the €P together an overwhelming majority. 
Yet the MF A had extracted from Soares and = Cunhal 
their assent to a pact which guaranteed the role of the MFA 
in the ‘revolution’, i.e. they reduced to nullity the effects 
of the elections and condemned the Assembly to impotence. 
Revolutionaries should have called for the breaking of this 
pact, for the breaking of the open and secret deals between 
the SP and the PPD and the CP with the MFA leaders for 
a pledge to form a CP/SP Government based on the 
Constituent Assembly. Such a government would not be 
a ‘Workers’ Government’, and no attempt should have been 
made to disguise it as such. On the contrary, revolutionaries 
should have fought to form a United Front of CP, SP, centrist 
and non-party workers via the centralisation of the workers, 
soldiers; tenants’and peasants commissions to fight for the 
key immediate needs facing the masses, including centrally, 
dernocratic rights for soldiers including the election of 
officers and the disbanding of the military police, for an 
armed workers’ militia, for defence and extension of 
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Orelo Saraiva de Carvalho 

nationalisation of key industries and the land, for workers’ 
control of production, etc. Revolutionaries should thus 
have called for the struggle for a workers government. 


Roughly the same situation presented itself before and 
during the legislative assembly elections in 1976. Here again 
the workers’ parties struck a deal with the MFA Bonapartists 
(now, after 25th November debacle, openly and consistently 
carrying oul military repression against workers in struggle). 
Again revolutionaries should have raised the demand for a 
CP/SP Government-based on the Legislative Assembly, the 
breaking of the pact with the MFA and Eanes, the total 
rejection of the military/presidential system. 

The various Trotskyist tendencies on an international 
scale, faced with the task of tactics in the ‘democratic’ 
phase of the Portuguese revolution, fell into two basic 
errors, both of which amounted to a superstitious 


fetishising of bourgeois democracy, one ‘negative’ the other 
‘positive’. The Mandel tendency in the USFl and the 
British SWP (IS) developed a violent fear of bourgeois 
democracy and of the demacratic illusions of the Portuguese 
masses, Which must not be ‘indulged’ by the use of 
democratic slogans. Their horror stricken shrinking from 
the constituent and legislative assemblies led them to 

almost total blindness to the MF A/Bonapartists and to their 
publicists in the working class, the PCP and the centrist 
groupings like the PRP (BR) and thus to fostering illusions 
in the bedrock formations of the bourgeois state. The fact 
that the army was destabilised and that it wore a ‘socialist’ 
of ‘Jeft’ disguise calmed the anxieties of Cliff, Mandel, et al. 
Only when the ‘right wing’ generals began to push aside 

the ‘lefts’ did these weathercocks indicate that the storm 
was upon the completely unprepared ranks of the Lisbon 
workers. 


The ‘positive fetishists’ of Bourgeois democracy, the 
SWP (USA), the OCI and to some extent Lutte Ouvriere; 
ciedled a cast iron ‘stage out of the democratic tasks 
facing the workers - the key task was to establish bourgeois 
democracy first. Emphasising the Bonapartism of the 
MEA and the bureaucratic sectarianism of the PCP they 
fell into at best passing over in silence, at worst, painting in 
glowing colours, the ‘democratic’ nature of the 5P's policy. 
Soares'coqueting with the right wing parties and generals, 
his preparedness to continue mobilisations openly being used 
by fascists to attack CP and Intersyndical workers and 
institutions, his threat to remove the Assembly to the 
North to act as a potential Versailles against a Lisbon 
‘commune’ was passed over in silence, 

The putting forward of an independent working class 
programme in counterposition to that of Social Democrats 
was effectively abandoned, and the fight for a ‘Workers’ 


Government’ identified with a fight for an SP/CP Government, 


So Gerry Foley, spokesperson for the SWP on Portugal, 
argues: ‘Uf the CP had been interested in establishing a 
government representative of the workers, it had only fo 
base itselfon the constituent assembly and call on delegates 
there to act in accordance with the clear mandate given 

them by the vorers’. (Intercontinental Press, 21st July 1975) 


_ This is how the opportunists reduce the ‘Workers’ 
Government’ to litthe more than a parliamentary combination 
of ‘workers’ parties’. 

Had the clash between the SP and the CP and their generals 
come to open civil war, it is by mo means certain that the 
two international tendencies in the USFI might not have 
found themselves in opposite camps. 


In this, as in other matters, the SWP find itself in solidarity 
with the French OCI. Starting from the same premise, 

‘... [is not the Socialist Party which in Portugal is waging 
a bitter struggle against the masses for the benefit of the 
restoration Of power of the bourgeoisie under the form of 

a@ corporatist regime. It is the Stalinist party the PCP. ", 

the OC | goes on to endow the formation of a-parliamentary 
bioc between the SP/CP with almost magical properties. 
‘Whatever its policies (sic), a government af workers parties 
which comes to. power lifted on a revolutionary wave, with 
na ministers representing bourgeois organisations and 
parties has a tremendous revolutionary significance; the 
proletariat can bring to power a government of the parties 

it considers fo be its own." (New Defeat for the Counter- 
Revolution in Portugal’, from La Verite, reprinted in 
Marxist Bulletin 2/3.) The ‘revolutionary significance’ of 
such a government would depend first and foremost 

on a revolutionary party's intransigent criticism of its anti- 
working class policies. Those who cheer uncritically the 
formation of such governments only disarm the proletarian 
vanguard in the face of treachery by Social Democrats and 
Stalinists alike. 

This is not to say that a CP/SP government, let alone a 
workers’ government, is an inevitable ‘stage’ in Portugal. 
What is essential is to overcome the resistance of the CP and 

SP supporters to the transformation of their organisations 


into workers, peasants and soldiers councils. In Portugal 

the united front was and is crucial to the formation of 
Soviets. The congenital centrists such as the PRP (BR) 
‘and the MES imagined that propaganda for soviets and the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat would vapourise the CP/ 

SP obstacle. The existence of a significant strata of non- 

(or anti-) CP workers, mainly younger workers and largely 

in Lisbon, convinced the Trotskyist sympathising section of 
the USFI and its mentors in Paris and Brussels that the 
revolutionary process’ was producing a ‘new vanguard’. They 
too fell into tireless propagandism for soviets disconnnected 
from the struggle for the united front, Whilst they avoided - 
on their own initiative at least - the idiocy of calling for 

the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly (whilst there 
were no soviets it could only have been done by and played 
into the hands of, the MFA bonapartists }they fell into 
endless confusion when it came to the question of governmenta 
solutions. In the resolution of the United Secretariat June 
1975 (Inprecor No, 29) we find that the LCI is putting 

its stress on ‘the meécessiry of a permanent mobilisation of 
the workers which allows them to enforce their demaniis, fo 
expel all the bourreots ministers from the government and 

ta form a WORKERS AND PEASANTS GOVERNMENT, 
that is to say of workers organisations and of representatives 
of agricultural workers and poor peasants: a government of the 
SP/CP, Intersyndical and other organs representing sections 


of the working class and agricultural workers. fur the decisive 


advance of the revolutionary process such a government would 
have to base itself on a system of workers, soldiers and peasants 
comments, . 

Here we find no clarity whatsoever; aCP/SP government, a 
‘workers and peasants ‘government’ and the proletarian 
dictatorship are all confused or rather rolled up into a 
‘revolutionary process’. All that is certain is that this ‘process’ 
does not start in the actual world of today, The question of the 
masses illusions in the elections for the Constituent and Legislative 
Assemblies are simply ignored, As there is no ‘system of workers 
and soldiers and peasants’ councils’ to force the formation of 
a ‘workers and peasants’ government’ the USF neatly takes 
a step sideways from reality to fantasy and chooses, as the 
launching pad, a ‘National Workers’ Assembly", In sum, they 
refuse to take up the concrete governmental issue - a CP/SP 
Government, and the United Front in favour of ‘building soviets' 
and a critical tolerance of the MF A government. 

While the minority in the USFI used the workers’ government 
ina thoroughly opportunist fashion, identifying it with a CP/SP 
parliamentary combination, the Majority Tendency and 
its sympathising section, the LC|, threw in its lot with those 
who rejected the United Front strategy towards the CP and 
the SP, and peddled illusions in a ‘government of revolutionary 
unity’. From june 1975 the IMT of the USFI, despite its formal 
position of calling on the CP/SP to break with the bourgeoisie 
and its abstract posing of the question of a workers’ government, 
in practice counterposed to these slogans the building and 
centraltsing of Soviets: ‘The bureaucratic leaders of the 
CP and SP sill control the majority of the working class, 
although the prestige of these leaderships is increasingly 
being undermined and shattered. To overcome the presents 
divisions of the working class it is necessary to establish 
Organs within which socialists, communists and revolutionaries 


Asif recognising this weakness in their thinking, MMF go on to dispose 
of the influence of the CP and SP amongst Portuguese workers via the 
‘revolutionary process , | 
‘Behind the reasoning of the comrades Foley, Hansen and Novack (sz 
the assumption that the grip of the CP and SP leaders an their 
followers is so strong thet their followers will nor generalize the 
embryonic orgens of workers" power before first going throngh a 
parlamentary experience with an SP/CP rovernment, orat least with- 
ould protracted campaign of propaganda and agitation around the 
Hogan af an SP/CP government, We believe that this assumption is 
incorrect, We think it is rooted in.an underestimation of the depth 

of the revolutionary process now going on in Portugal, of the depth 

a the crisis of the capitalist economy and the bourgeois state machine." 
Ss “yasmin and Counter Revolution in Portugal - Intercontinental 

P Tess) 

Trotsky’s words. are relevant here: ‘Marxists- do sor unload upon 

the ‘histarical process’ these very tasks which the historical process 

hat posed before them’ (Open letter for the Fl 1935) 
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Revolutionary slogans obscure the hold of the reformist parties 


can meet, discuss, develop their differences and debate in 
jront of the entire class, so that the entire class can judge. 
Whar better forum for free debate and freely accepted 

unity in action thagifreely and democratically elected 
Workers’ Councils.” And, again: There is no road to victory 
and no road fo building a mass revolutionary party in Portugal 
today other than the road of tirelessly compatening for 

an extension, generalisation, coordination and centralisation 
of democratically elected Workers’ Councils." (Mandel, 
Maitan and Frank, ‘In Defense of the Portuguest, Revolution’. 
Intercontinental Press, 8th September 1975) ot 


What the IMT trio leave out of this ‘scenario for revolution’ 
iS that it was precisely that active opposition from the CP 
and SP and their influence in the working class, which was 
the main stumbling block to building such Soviets. Only 
the most flexible and audacious united front activities 
at all levels - workplace, trade union, community and 
governmental - around a specific programme would have 


enabled revolutionaries to fight alongside socialist and communist 


workers in the construction of soviets, with the aim of 
breaking them from their reformist leaderships. Certainly 

this united front had to address a whole series of immediate 
questions, but it could not ignore the crucial question of 

who should form the government now - particularly in 

the middle of a violent governmental crisis which saw the 

CP and SP and their respective generals at one anothers throats. 
Instead the USF1 jointed the other sectarians and ultra- 

left centrists - the PRP, ISGB, etc. - in ignoring the 

United Front except ‘from below’, and posed it as an ultimatum 
to CP and SP workers to form Soviets. 

The immediate and actual questions of governmental 
power cannot be simply ignored by revolutionaries. Politics 
like nature, abhors a vacuum. Nor ts it enough to try to 
fill this vacuum with abstraction such as the LCI/IMT's 
use of the ‘Workers’ Government’ was. What is involved 
's not filling a space in a list of demands on a piece of 
paper - a purely literary task, but pointing to the working 
class the next steps on the road to power. The USFI 
majority, by downgrading the importance of the united 
front and the all for a CP/SP government in favour of 
fbwiding soviets’, slipped into a benevolent neutrality 

wards the Sth Provisional Government, with its mixture 
of Bonapartists and Stalinists. Increasingly the logic of 
this position was to identify a coalition of ‘workers’ 
parties’ as worse than a popular front because the latter 
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was built on an unstable bonapartist base, whereas the former — 
might stabilise bourgeois democracy, This definitely led 

to ‘lesser evil’ support for the CP - Goncalves bloc, and to 
trusting the MF A regime to defend the gains of the Portuguese 
working class. ‘Given the present political line of the 

SP and CP leadership, the masses cunnol and will net under- 
stand the slogan ‘SP/CP Government’ in any other way than 

as a government based on the constituent assembly, that 

is the reconstruction sic) of the bourgeois state apparatus, 

of bourgeois law and order. That is the immediate goal af 

the bourgeois counter-revolution, we must oppose it with 

all our strength,” (Revolution and Counter Revolution in 
Portugal - Intercontinental Press, December 22nd 1975) 

This covering for the MF A should be no surprise to those 
who read MMF's earlier article where they attacked the SWP/US 
for Warning of the possible Bonapartist intentions of Carvalho 
and the left MFA, ‘Jn the July 28th issue of Intercontinental 
Press, Comrade Foley represents Carvalho as a ‘possible’ ‘General 
ona white horse’, that is a possible Bonaparte emerging 
from the power struggle in Portugal, We have no interest 
in speculating about the secret intentions or basic character 
of this or that individual officer. We can only judge class 


. and political trends, ' 


And, later, “Lenin and Trotsky suspected Aerensky 
of nota few ‘bonapartist intentions’ and denounced 
them bur the bolsheviks never concentrated their accusation 
on Aerensky 's presurmted desire to become a dictator. Had 
they done so, there would have been great confusion when 
was Aorniloy who actually struck.’ (In Defense of the 
Portuguese Revolution MMF Intercontinental Press, 
September 8th 1975) 


Thus the USF! muted its criticism of the ‘left’ MFA 
and CP, preferring to direct its fire against the ‘right’, 
this in a situation where a significant proportion of the 
vanguard of the Portuguese working class had tremendous 
illusions in lefts like Carvalho, This should not be too 
surprising because, for the USFI, there is always the possibility 
that a Carvalho or a Cunhal may, under exceptional 
circumstances, lead a socialist revolution which would 
result in a ‘deformed workers’ state’. Cunhal might turn 
out like a Tito, Mao or a Ho Chi Minh, who were able 
‘to lead their deformed revolutions fe victory ... by breaking 
wif the key strategic and tactical theorems of Stalinism. * 
(MMF in Defense of the Portugues Revolution.) 











Now, while for MMF it is ‘overwhelmingly likely that 
the Portuguese revolution will follow the classical pattern 
and will triumph only through the conquest of power by 
the proletariat’, the possibility of other forces leading it 
automatically leads to a defence of the ‘left' MFA 
and CP (potential leaders of deformed revolutions) against 
the ‘restorers of capitalism’, the SP and the right. 

To support this opportunist position, MMF are forced 
to distort the history of the Bolshevik struggle against the 
provisional government and Kerensky. Lenin in 1917 
attacked those bolsheviks, who, like the USFI, fell into 
defending the ‘left’ bonapartists against the threat from the 
right. Ut i: my conviction that those who became uaprincipled 
are people whe (like Volodarsky) slide into defensism 
or (like other balsheviks) into a bloc with the SAS, into 
supporting the Provisional Government. Their attitude 
8 absolutely wrong and wnprincipled, We become defensists 
only after the transfer af power to the proletariat, after 
a@ peace, after the secret treaties and ties with the banks have 
been broken, aniy afterwards." 

And, again: 

= CPN Now We Must not support Aerensky 5 government. 
This is unprincipled. We may be asked: aren't we going 
fo fight against Kornilov? Of course we must! But this jx 
not the same thing. There is a dividing line here which is 
being stepped over by some Bolsheviks who fall into 
compromise and allow themselves to be carried away by 
the course of events, (Lenin to the Central Committee of 
the RSDLP. Collected Works) 


_ Itis litthe wonder that such g palicy in the International 
led its Portuguese tsection, the LIC i 1 
bloc, the FUR. A bloc which characterised the elections 
as ‘bourgeois', demanded the dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly (presumably by the military) when no alternative 
workers government was actually in existence, endorsed 
Carvalho’s guide plan (the Copcon documen t) for ‘soviets’ 
and a ‘military-peoples' government’, as well as the 
ariti-working class record of the fifth provisional government 
and invited the MF A to join it, As the LC | described it 
in their self-criticism, it was an ‘accord thar supported 
the MF A and the fifth provisional government, giving rise 
fo all the centrist confusion about the character of the CP 
and developing a sectarian policy towards the SP." 
(Imprecor, 2nd May 1976). Despite the attempts of the 
leadership of the USF! to distance themselves from this 
paces putting it down to an ‘immature’ leadership in the 
ortuguese section that was corrected by the steady hand 
ni the International, it can be seen that such a position 
owed logically from the positions argued by the leadershi 
of the USFI - Mandel, Maitan and Frank. ; ae 


The USF's majority's left opportunist distortion of the 
United Front: ‘left’ phraseology concealing opportunism 
towards the MFA, flowing from their denunciation of 
democratic demands which threatened the MFA’s position 
(e.g. on the Constituent Assembly); fed them to occupy 
a similar position to that of the other major ‘international’ 
centrist group, the IS (GB) (now SWPGB). The IS chose 
as a Vehicle for its particular brand of centrism the PRP/BR. 
What made this grouping an ‘authentic revolutionapy Marxist 
Organisation’, according to the British IS, was that it 
(argued the need) for an armed insurrection, (stood) 
squarely for the dictatorship of the proletariat and (believed) 
in the need for autonomous organisations of the proletariat 
councils (soviets)". (Portugal at the Crossroads - Cliff) 
Certainly what it had in common with its British mentor 
was a rejection of the method of the transitional programme. 
Also it rejected the United Front tactic. During the spring 
and summer of 1975 the PRP launched a campaign to build 
revolutionary workers’ councils -CRTs. These were to, 
carry out a constant ideological Struggle - fo destroy the 
bourgeois state apparatus - to be the organs of the application 
of revolutionary violence’, i.e. far from being the highest 
form of the united front, the PRP confused them with the 
revolutionary party"? What the PRP had no conception of 
Was Soviets a5 arising out of the united front. In a situation 


, into a class collaborationist 


where the vast majority of workers remained under the influence 
of the reformist parties, soviets could only have been built 
around concrete issues of struggle, not general revolutionary 
declarations, around the fight to force the reformist leaders 
to take the power, Only such a tactic could expose the 
reformist leaders and forge real unity in action. The PRP 
(like the British 1S) had no strategic notion of how to break 
the hold of the reformists over the working class, and contin- 
ually lapsed into ‘wishful thinking’, In a hopeless 
exaggeration of the degree to which workers had broken 

from their reformist leaderships, the PRP's paper, ‘Revolucao’ 
declared, as early as September 1975, ‘it is now time for 

the revolutionary forces and the workers to pase the question 
of insurrection’ 

The British 1S could give no advice on winning the SP 
and CP influenced workers to.a revolutionary position. The 
SP was a ‘petty bourgeois’ party with little organisation in 
the working class, As with the British Labour Party, the 
ideological strength of the reformist parties (indicated by 
its voting base) was ignored, The CP, they argued, certainly 
had an ‘organised’ base, and that was a problem. But even 
here the question of the united (front was not raised. Indeed 
such was the weakness of reformism, |S could see no bourgeois 
democratic solutions as being open to the Portuguese ruling 
class. The 6th Provisional Government a5 a ‘short-lived 
fransitory phonemenon, leading either to the victory of the 
proletarian revolution, or the victory of fascism. It (was) 
avoid between two dictatorships." (Portugal at Crossroads). 
It was only in September, after keeping silent for 
most of the summer and autumn, or rather, bathing 
in the reflected glory of the ‘successes’ of their Portuguese 
brethren, that [S began to make some criticisms of the 
PRP's more glaring excesses. It was only in the autumn 
that the impertance of the united front was suddenly 
discovered by Tony Cliff in"Portugal at the Crossroads: 
Again, it was only presented as a united front from 
below and even here there was silence as to whether 
the reformist SP would be ‘invited" in. 

‘What forms exactly, with what parties, the united front 
will be built in Portugal, we can never know in advance. 
Quick changes of tactics including that of the united 
front are needed in a swiftly changing situation.’ 


The PRP must_have been grateful for such clear- 
sighted, concrete advice. And, sure enough, Comrade 
Cliff, an expert in the quick change of Mtactic, dropped 
all reference to the united front in a pamphlet 
written two months later. Once again their lack of 
understanding of using the united front, and a programme 
of partial demands, as a lever to win workers from their 
reformist leaders is amply demonstrated. Their explanation 
of the inability of the revolutionary left to mobilise 
the workers in defence of the paratroopers on the 25th 
November was absolutely correct. ‘The decisive 
factor in the defeat of the 25th of November was the 
weakness of the revolutionary left. When if came to the 
decisive test the reformists were shown to have incom- 
parably more weight within the working class than the 
revolutionaries“ And again, ‘the failure of the working 
class fo respond en masse fo the calls from the para- 
troopers on the 25th of November shows that over the 
class as a@ whole even in the Lisbon area, the paralysing — 
grip of the reformists. was much stronger than the directing 
influence of the revolutionaries,’ (Lessons of November 
25th, Cliff and Harman) | 

But how do we change the situation ? Through the 
most audacious and flexible use of the united front tactic ? 
Trotsky, arguing spainst the ultra-teft in Germany in 1933 made the 

crit that, ‘verbal genuflections before the Soviets are i ay 

hionable in the left circles as the misconception of their historical 

function, Most often Soviets are defined as th Organs of struggle 
for power, as organs of insurrection, and finally, as the organs of 
dictatorship, Formally these definitions are correct, But they do not 
prec Ly eager en of the Soviets, palo a all they do not 
explain why, in the struggle for power, precisely the Soviets are necess- 
ary. The answer to this question is: Just as the Trade Union is the 
rudimentary form of the United Front in the economic struggle, so the 
Soviet is the highest form of the United Front, under the conditions in 
which the proletariat enters ay sn for po 
(The Struggle Against Fascism in Ge ny. Pathi 











Far from it. With an almost audible sigh of relief, 

Cliff and Harman direct Portuguese revolutionaries back 
to the terrain on which the British IS is most at home - 
the economic struggle: ‘Now, affer a period in which 
political questions have dominated everything, the class 
will recoup its powers through economic struggle.’ 

Thus, |S, true to its economistic tradition, ignores the 
fact that, even within the economic struggle, political 
tasks, albeit different ones, are just as central, that the 
united front and the workers’ government slogan is a 
crucial tactic in Breaking the hold of the reformists 
in the trade unions and the factories, In the last analysis, 
IS has no tactics for fighting reformism in Portugal or 
Britain - it can only adapt to it, or denounce it. 


More recently, the SWP (GB) has gone into more details 
on its position on the Workers’ Government, and the United 
Front, in its International Discussion Bulletin Number Four. 
In taking to task their ex-fraternal organisation in Italy, 
Avanguardia Operaia, for using the workers’ government in 
an opportunist way (in the Democrazia Proletaria election 
bloc), the SWP make clear their rejection of the Workers’ 
Government as developed by the 4th Congress of the 
Comintern. While conceding that ‘real workers’ 
governments’ might come about before the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as ‘extreme exceptions’, they have no 
conception of using the slogan except as part of the 
united front which takes place from below; ‘Jn such a 
movement, unity would be formed between, revolutionaries 
and the base of the mass reformist parties’ ( page 11 
International Discussion Bulletin No. 4: } Alex Callinicos, 

In a letter on the United Front, goes on to spell it 

out more clearly, taking to task another leading SWPer, 
lan Birchall, who dismisses demands being made on 
reformists as ‘orthodox Trotskyism' (presumably enough 
to damn it before the SWP membership} Callinicos 
goes on to argue for the united front in purely organis- 
ational terms, 

for revolutionaries to argue seriously for the united 
front, they must be in a position to exercise sufficient 
pressure on the reformist leaders to have fo respond 
to the demand for unity in action. In other words, 
revolutionaries must posses real forces of their awn 

io Dring to the united front’ 

He goes on to suggest that for the SWP, given the 
relationship of forces between them and the Labour Party, 
to call for a united front between the two would be 
meaningless, while the SWP is becoming big enough to 
enter into united fronts with the CP. Thus the united 
front is reduced to organisational agreements. The method 
of using a set of demands and a programme as the basis 
for the fight for the united front, of winning reformist 
workers to such a programme, disappears. 


CONCLUSION 


The workers government slogan remains a tactic of central 
importance for revolutionaries in the present period because 
of the strength of reformism in the working class movement. 

It is not a simple slogan to be raised or dropped as appropriate. 
‘it is a difficult complex of tactics aimed at the problem of 
winning the mass organisations of the working class away from 
the reformist leaders in the process of winning state power for 
the working class. As such it performs a central part, It is in 
fact ‘the crowning piece’, of the United Front tactic; it is the 
method by which revolutionaries counterpose their programme 
and strategy, in struggle, to those offered by the reformists. 

Its most simple omnipresent form, addressed to the Social 
Democrats in power, or on the verge of power, is "break with 


the bourgeoisie — act for the workers’. When they are allied 
with bourgeois parties, we demand te breaking of the coalition. 
But when we say ‘act for the workers,’ we do not pase this in 
the abstract. We put forward the key demands of the Action 
Programme of the Party — the kéy “actions against bourgeois 
power and strategy in the given situation. Without this the 
call ‘act for the workers’, like the call for socialist policies’ ts 
vacuous, it does not actually put the reformist leaders to the 
testi 

The slogan of a ‘Workers Government ' is inseparable then 
from popularising the party's own action programme of 
measures focussing, as it must, on organising the workers for 
power —arming the workers, mobilising the class in Soviets 
and factory committees, the struggle for workers control over 
production, the seizure of the real centres of economic power; 
the banks, the monopolies. To separate the slogan’for a work 
ers government’ from the popularisation of the struggle for 
a programme meeting the objective needs of the working Class 
is in fact to pose the demand in a reformist sense, to allow 
the reformists to dictate what is ‘for the workers’, to maintain 
their mantle as the workers ‘representatives’. (Hence the ab- 
surdity of Robin Blackburn and other ‘Trotskyists’ who talk 


‘ of being in favour of a workers government ‘on the terrain of 


bourgeois democracy’, that does not arm the workers or support 
the class's direct organisation for power, |) 

But whereas our programme connected with the slogan is 
constant (ie revolutionaries have a workers answer to the crisis) 
the composition of the workers government is left open. We do 
this not a8 a trick played on the class but in order to put to the 
test, openly before the mass organisations, the revolutionary 
communists and the reformist leaders. The form that the work- 
ers government shall take, le which part ies shall be in it, of 
whom should it be composed, is left open, providing that it is 
base on the organs of struggle and democracy of the working 
class —factory committees, soviels, juntas, cordones, even 
transformed trade unions; not the ‘normal’ bureaucratised 
labour movement bodies’ but ones created in struggle, 

This is the form of workers government that communists 
call for, consciously recognising that such a government can 
only be transitional, opening up as it does, the prospect of 
open civil war with the bourgeoisie. It is not: impossible that a 
class conscious and resolute working class could force some of 
its centrist of left reformist leaders onto that path, but this is 
not probable given the nature of the left reformists and cent 
rists. The task of communists throughout remains winning 
leadership for their programme for working class power, fight- 
ing for the direction and programme of the workers govern- 
ment, openly fighting for the leadership in the mass organisat- 
ions. The workers government remains a complex of tactics 
for communists to achieve this task. 
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In this article we continue our Party and Programme 
series with an analysis of the struggles of Marx and Engels 
to build a communist workers’ party. We do so because 
the lessons of their struggles, the communist programme and 
method they develaped, are of burning and immediate 
relevance to the tasks of equipping and training a new 
revolutionary vanguard for the battles ahead. 


In any period, conscious communist cadres constitute 
a minority in the working class. In the struggle for leadership 
they are in contention not only with openly bourgeois 
Programmes and leaders, but also with a spectrum of more 
or less ‘radical’ schemers and fighters, standing between 
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the nucleus of revolutionary communists and pro-capitalist 
tendencies there are inevitably a range of centrist programmes 
and formations - those subjectively opposed to capitalism 

but objectively incapable of developing a strategy or programme 
for its revolutionary overthrow, 

These divisions are not simply posed on the level of 
‘ideas’, of discussion between groups of intellectuals with 
their pet schemes and programmes. Capitalist society, its 
inherent instability and crises, propels the most conscious 
elements in the working ciass towards communist politics. 
But the struggle of the working class within capitalism does 
not of itself solve the questions of programme. and strategy 
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for the proletarian revolution, This was most clearly 
explained by Lenin in ‘What is to be Done?’. The task 
facing revolutionaries in all periods is to win leadership in 
the struggles of the working class, to win leadership for their 
programme for working class power, 

This was the fundamental pre-occupation of Marx 
and Engels in their struggle in the international Workers 
Movement in the nineteenth century. They faced the task 
of winning ascendancy against the ranks of utopians and 
adventurists offering themselves as leaders in the newly 
burgeoning workers movement, They faced the task of 
winning workers already under the sway of these misleaders 
to communist politics. 


The lessons to be drawn from Marx and Engels’ battles 
to develop a communist workers party are vital to two 
central questions facing revolutionaries today. 

Firstly, how to develop a programme for workers power? 
‘Marx | and Engels were perfectly aware that they could not 
win leadership, arm and equip a vanguard through the 
abstract proclamation of principles. The principles of 

the communist tradition - developed throughout the years 
of Marx and Engels life - had to be focused and concretised 
into programme, strategy and tactics for the workers’ 
movement, Luxemburg, Lenin and Trotsky were to learn 
this again when they stood with Kautsky and Co.ona 

series of common principles against the revisionists, but 
where the developing left found itself opposed to the orthodox 
Kautsky leadership on the question of strategy and tactics 
for the coming period. 


For Marx and Engels the programme was not a timeless 
blue-print document. As we shall see, it had to be rooted 
in the specific period and perspective of capitalist develop- 
ment, in the living struggles and experience of the working 
class, and in a scientific analysis of the tasks facing the working 
class on the road to power. In this article we shall look 
at the method of programmatic elaboration developed by 
Marx and Engels in their party-building struggles. 

Secondly, what should be the relationship between the 
communists and the centrists and vacillators? Marx and Engels 
were absolutely consistent on this. They maintained at 
all times, the integrity and independence of their programme. 
They refused all compromise or accommodation on programma" 
questions, They waged a relentless war, throughout their 
lives, against all other tendencies and programmes in the 
workers’ movement to that programme, a clear recognition 
of, and ruthless attention to, each and every step that won 
the real workers’ movement, in struggle, towards communist 
politics. 

This experience and method is of immediate relevance 
to us today. A new period of instability and crisis has opened 
for world capitalism. But the revolutionary left, bound 
together by a common thread of communist principles 
(the dictatorship of the proletariat, the revolutionary as 
opposed to reformist road to socialism), whole sections of 
which claim allegiance to a common programme (the 
Transitional Programme of the |'Vth International) is divided 
on fundamental questions of strategy and tactics. The communist 
programme - consistently re-elaborated, -re-focused in the 
history of our movernent - has not been re-elaborated and 
focused on the new period of struggle facing the working 
class movement. 

Inevitably the crisis of capitalism, the crisis of leadership 
in the working class har thrown up, on a world scale, a variety 
of new centrist and revisionist groupings. 


On an international scale the question of the elaboration of 
the Communist Programme, of the basis for unity , the 
relationship between tactical differences and differences 
of principle and programme are posed ever more sharply. It 
is in this context that we examine the struggles of Marx and 
Engels, in order to learn from those struggles. 


Against the background of crisis and fragmentation the 
IMG, in particular, have attempted to rewrite the history 
of the communist tradition to fir in with their present practice 
and orientation. To justify their present drive for unity 
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on the left, for unity with explicitly anti-Trotskyist forces, 
to justify their project of building a class struggle left wing 
tendency in the workers’ movement they have sought to recast 
the splits and polemics in the communist tradition in a new 
mould. Particularly in their Parry and Faction series al 
published in Red Weekly, they argued that splits between socialk 
are only, indeed have only been, justified between those who 
stand on differing sides of the class struggle, In Workers’ 
Power Number Four we dealt with the IMG's attempt to 
prove that Lenin only split with the Mensheviks because they 
broke discipline, and that the split only became final and irr- 
evocable when sections of the Mensheviks supported the Tsarist 
autocracy in the first imperialist war. We showed that for 
Lenin, and all communists, the question of unity with other 
tendencies is always subordinate to the maintenance of the 
independence of the comminist programme, to a persistent 
and open struggle with all centrist and revisionist tendencies. 
This is the tradition founded by Marx and Engels. 

The article analyses the development of the communist 
tradition in the building of international and national 
workers’ parties, It examines the struggles of Marx and Engels 
to win the most-conscious workers away from an allegiance — 
to false and utopian programmes through waity in action and 
struggle, and independence of programme, strategy and tactics 
at all times. 





MARX AND ENGELS 
IN 1848 

There can be no single model of the Marxist 
programme valid for all time. There is however a 
method for the development of a programme 
which can be seen in the great programmes and 
programmatic debates of the revolutionary trad- 
ition - in the Communist Manifesto, in the pream- 
ble to the Rules and the Inaugural Adress and res- 
alutions of the First International, in the critique 
of the Gotha Programme; in the Erfurt Programme 
and in Engels critique of it.in the Theses of the ) 
Comintern and the Transitional Programme of the 
Fourth International. ; 

The tasks of a programme are to succinctly 
expound the strategy and key tactics of the prolet- 
arian revolution in the context of an understand- 
ing of Capitalism, At the most general level this 
necessitates the understanding of the basic feat- 
ures of Capitalism and of the class struggle. The 
basic correctness of Marx's" and Engels understand- 
ing of the laws of motion of capitalism - the root 
of capital accumulation in the unpaid labour of 
the proletariat, the internal contradictions and 
thus crisiprone nature of capitalism, the inevitab- 
ility of the class struggle, the necessity for the 
working class to seize political power and expro- 
Priate the expropriators, the necessity of the work- - 
ing class political party, lies at the heart of the un- 
versal relevance of the Communist Manifesto. 
Later developments - the dictatorship of the prol- 
étariat; the necessity of ‘smashing the old bureau- 
cratic military state machine '(1) ete constitute the 
general theoretical conceptions which are a matter 
of codification in any programme. Clearly, whilst 
no programme which overthrows them can claim 
to be a revolutionary communist one,they are 





” not sufficient to make a programme so. A prog- 
ramme must outline the general questions of stra- 
tegy and tactics which address the features of the 
class struggle posed by the epoch of development 
of capitalism and its principle features and the 
particular period and its features. It may be added 
that Marxists have further outlined their strategy 
and tactics in relationship to particular conjunct- 
tures ie in programmes .of Action, Further a 
programme must define the evaluation communi- 
sts make and the tactics communists operate,with 
regard to non-communist tendencies within the 
working class movement. In this context it must be 
remembered that these tendencies are anly sociol- 
ogically within the movement, Politically they rep- 
resent the influence of non-proletarian strata (i.e, the 
bourgeoisie, the petit-bourgeoisie, the peasantry, 
the labour aristocracy, the lumpen proletariat ete). 

The Communist Manifesto had, as Engels notes 
in 1882 ‘as its object the proclamation of the inev- 
itably impending dissolution of modern bourgeois 
property’.(2) It was as Trotsky remarked ‘calcul 
ated for a revolutionary epoch’ and thus contain- 
ed demands ‘corresponding to the period of direct 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism’. G) 


This revolutionary perspective was based on 
Marx and Engels prognosis of an ‘immediately imp- 
ending’ series of bourgeois revolutions in Germany 
and in other central and southern European 
countries, an impending proletarian revolution in 
Britain and a revolution in France which compl- 
eted the bourgeois tasks and moved onto the 
tasks of the proletarian revolution. Brilliantly 
confirmed in some respects this perspective had 
serious flaws: (1) It mistook capitalism's first ser- 
ious period of crises for the impending general 
collision of the productive forces against the lim- 
its of capitalist property relations. In fact capitalis- 
m’s period of ascent, its creation of a world mark- 
et was only just beginning. Here the limits of 
their existing work on political economy told 
against them. (2) It overestimated the revolution: 
ary role that the bourgeoise would be ‘compelled 
to play’ and jdid not foresee jthe recoil from the revolut- 
ionary tasks which the emergence of the proletariat 
would produce in its ranks (3) It overestimated 
the cohesion and consciousness and organisation 
already existing in the proletariat and to a certain 
extent underestimated the harmfulness of trends 
such as Logis Blane’s "Social Democracy’ or the 
muddle of official Chartism, 

None of this is to say that Marx and Engels were 
wrong to develop a programme for the revolution- 
ary upheavals of 1847-49 - that the time was ‘not 
ripe’ because capitalism was still ‘progressive’ 
Capitalism was, and Marx and Engels never ceased 
to stress it,progressive - viz a viz feudal and pat- 
riarchal relations of production. It was, however, re- 
actionary 45 against the possibilities of socialist 
development of the productive forces, It was 
Trotsky who pointed out that ‘Fueaed it 
been possible in the second half of the nineteenth 
century fo organize economy in Socialist beginn- 
ings, its tempo of growth would have been immeas- 
urably greater’, (4) 

(1) Wiz “Eighteenth Brumaire’, S.W, (3 wal) vol. | p 477. “Civil War in 
France’ SW (3 val) vol 2, passim, ‘critique of the Gotha Programme’ 
ibid, wol 3, The experience of the rise (1849-51) and fall (1870-71) 


of Napoloan H's Bonapartist state, analysed by Marx was the basis 
of his additions and clarifications, 


The result of the ‘mistakes’ of 1848 prompted 
Marx to undertake his life's work of placing comm- 
unism more firmly upon the basis of a scientific 
understanding of the laws of motion of capitalist 
society. Secondly it prompted both Marx and 
Engels to a more thorough consideration of invol- 
vernment in the questions of organising the proletar- 
iat for its struggle with capital and combatting 
the existing dominant trends of utopianism and 
sectarianism. Above all it convinced them of the 
Importance of winning mass organizations in stru- 
agle to the communist programme, = It was with 
aim in mind that Marx and Engels worked in the 
IWMA and played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of German Social Democracy. 


THE FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL 

It is sometimes maintained that the First Int- 
ernational was a propaganda International, This 
is not so, though of course Marx and Engels carried 
their conceptions into its programmatic statements 
and thus into every section of the labour move 
ment associated with it. Their polemics with the 
followers of Proudhon, Mazzini and Bakunin help- 
ed win a small nucleus of sympathisers in the 
principle European Countries and in North Amer- 
ica, But in the sense that ‘propaganda internation- 
al’ can mean anything i.e, of an international tend- 
ency limited by circumstances to largely propog- 
anda work for a detailed and coherent common 
Programme - the First International was by no 
means that, Marx and Engels summed up its role thus: 

‘The International was founded in order to replace 
the Socialist or semé-socialists sects by a real organ- 
sation of the working class for struggle, The orig- 
inal statutes and the Inaugural A ddress shaw this 
at a glance’. (5) 

The conditions revailing in the 1860s determined the 
form of the Internatioal, Engals characterised these as the 
reawakening of the labour movement after the destruction 
and repression of the 1850s, the temporary weaking of 
sectarianism, and economism and opportunism. 

The strengthening and growth of workers’ organisations in 
Britain, France and Germany forced the leaders of the sects of 
the Proudhonists and Lassaleans into international co-operation. 
Even the insular craft trade union leaders in Britain faced with 
a resurgenance of class struggle were radicalised and sought the 
assistance of their continental brethren through the medium of 
the Genera! Council of the IWMA 

These tendencies were still dominant 
in their respective labour movements but were 
muted by the pressure upon them from governm- 
ent repression on the one hand and the re-emerg- 
ence of workers organizations on the other. The 
1860s and early 70s was a renewed period of up- 


(2) "Ninety Years.of the Communist Manifesto” LD Trotsky. “Age of 
Permanent Revolution” ed Deutcher, p 285, 


(3) Ibid 
(4) Ibid 
(5) Marx to Bolte, November 23rd 1871: “Letters to Americans’, p 90. 
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heaval in Europe and North America - in certain 
respects the delayed culmination of the aborted 
struggles of 1848. The Polish rising, the liberat- 
ion of the serfs in Russia, the wars of Italian and 
German unification,the Civil War and abolition of 
slavery in America, the granting of the suffrage to 
a majority of the male working class in England 
and the Paris Commune were the living contest of 
the International Working Mens Association. As 
Engels said ‘Its aim was to weld together into one 
huge army the whole militant working class of 
Europe and America, Therefore it could not set 
out from the principles laid down in the Manifesto, 
It was bound to have. a programme which would 
not shut the door on the English trade unionists, 
the French, Belgian, [falian and Spanish Prowdh- 
onists and the German Lasalleans’.(6), This however 
is not to say that Marx simply ignored the princip- 
les of the manifesto. Indeed Ryazanov in his “Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels’ points out ‘the new 
manifesta (ie the Inaugural A ddress) had to be 
written in a manner which would take account the 
low level of proletarian class conscioumess among 
the masses and the leaders, but which would,- 

at the same time, adhere to the basic principles 
laid down in the Communist Manifesto’, Ryazanov 
points out that in essence the IWMA was a “united 
front’ that the Address formulated demands and 
emphasised points on which the existing moveme- 
ent should unite fand on the basis of which a fur- 
ther development of the labour movement could 
be expected’. From the immediate major tasks 
and struggles of the working class movement a5 

it was, whether through cooperatives or trade 
unions,Marx points out the need to replace capit- 
alist production by co-operative production and 
the absolute necessity of organizing this at the 
level of society as a whole, Thus the Address sta 
tes: ‘To conquer political power has therefore bec- 
ome the great duty of the working classes’, (7) Marx 
was able thus to relate to the various strands of the 
varied national labour movements andine of inter- 
national co-operation and advance which led inex- 
orably from co-operation in the daily struggles of 
the 1860s to the same task outlined in the Comm- 
unist Manifesto: ‘the organisation of the prolet- 
ariat along class lines, the overthrow of bourgeois 
domination, the proletarian seizure of political 
power, the abolition of wage labour, the passing 
of all the means of production into the hands of _ 
saciety’.(8) One may add to Ryazanov’s list the disa- 
pearance of classes: ‘the abolition of all class rule’ 
(Provisional Rules). 

The Inaugural Address and the Provisional Rul- 
es were not a magic talisman. They had to be foug- 
ht for and explained in concrete struggles and in 
polemic against the utopian nostrums of the other 
tendencies before the masses in struggle. Engels 
again clearly states this ‘For the ultimate triumph 
of the ideas set forth in the Manifesto Marx relied 
solely and exclusively upon the intellectual devel 
opment of the working class, as it necessarily had 
to ensueffrom united action and discussion, The 
events and vicissitudes in the struggle against cap- 
ital, the defeats even more than the successes, could 


not but demonstrate to the fighters the inadequacy 


hitherto of their universal panaceas and make 


their minds more receptive to a thorough under- 
standing of the true conditions for the emancipat- 


.ion of the workers’. 


As events showed the workers struggles partic- 
ularly in Germany and Britain did not develop on 
a broad or far reaching enough scale for Marx's 
principles to win a dominant position and oust the 
existing sects. The Paris Commune, the first experience, 
albeit confused and briet, of workers holding power in 
a large capital city, was, in Engels’ words, ‘bound to 
explode this naive conjunction of all fractions’. 

It is to Marx's everlasting honour as an organis- 
ef as a practical ‘party leader’ (in which terms he 
is often unjustly contrasted with Lenin) that he 
managed to carry the International through the 
experience of the Commune and align _sits sect- 
ions alongsitte the Communards in an atmosphere 
of reactionary hysteria and witch hunt - not merely 
keeping the programmatic banner of the IWMA 
onspotted but taking it forward ina tremendous 
leap in hailing the first proletarian dictatorship 
in history, 

The defeat of the commune - annihilating the 
flower of the European working class, the proletariat 
of Paris- dealt a staggering blow to the International. 
The opportunists wavered and began to slink away. The 


_ British skilled Trade Unionists after receiving the vote and 


legal protection for their unions were already beco- 
ming increasingly conservative. On the other 
hand -ythe Bakunist re-hash of a mixture of abst- 
ention from politics,of conspiracy mongering un- 
related to the class struggle,of demagogic attacks 
on leadership, threatened to overtake the weakened 
organization, To accept this would have meant 
abandoning the crucial lessons, negative and posit- 
ive of the Paris Commune, the dictatorship, the 
need for resolute leadership and mass organization. 
Marx, with Engel's assistance, fought like a tiger 
to save the programme of the International from 
relapse into the old sectarian backwardness. To 
do this they were prepared in the last analysis to 
sacrifice the organisational existence of the Inter- 
national itself, Was this. a: 2re act of embittered 
sectarianism? The |MG's thesis would force us to 
say yes. An‘ Anti-Pabloite’ on the other hand 
would commend their actions as universally valid. 
The answer lies with neither position, Marx and 
Engels saw after the defeat of the Commune that, 
in Europe at least,the development of the forces of 
the working class on a mass scale had suffered a 
serious set-back. In these circumstances it was 
extremely unlikely that the counter attacks of the 
sectarians could be fought off forever, or that a 
defeat on central programmatic importance could 
be reversed. 
The London Conference of the International 
had already declared ‘considering that against this 
collective power of the propertied classes the work- 
ing class cannot act as a class, except by COMSPehaL rig 
itself into a political party, distinct from and opp- 
osed to all old parties formed by the propertied 
classes, That this consitution of the working class 
into a political party is indispensable in order to 
ensure the triumph of the Social revolution and its 
ultimate aim - the abolition of classes;’ (9) 
(6) Preface to the German Edition of the Communist Manifesto — 
1890 — Engels, 
(7) [bid : 
(8)." Karl Marx and F. Engels”, D. Ryazanov, p 153, 
(M Resolution of the [WMA London Conference No. 9, “Political 
Action of the Working Class” — The First international and After, 
(Penguin) p 269. 





To this central task Marx and Engels now dev- 
oted themselves. Their volumnious correspondence 
is testimony to the world-wide scope of this task 
and the London homes of these two men provided 
an invaluable “|nternational’ to which the sociali- 
sts of all countries had recourse, Engels explained 
his and Marx's strategy and tactics in a polemical 
critique of what they regarded a5 the best strand 
in the French working class movement - the Blan- 
quists. Blanqui himself whilst recognised as a ‘man 
of action’ is characterised as ‘essentially a political 
revolutionary! ‘without socialist theory’, Engels 
attacks the unscientific nature of Blanquism, becau- 
sé it is not based on an understanding of the devel- 
opment of capitalist society (and in this respect 
retains the rationalism of the utopians). “The rev- 
olution’ is simply to be *made’ at a given moment 
when the conspirators are fully prepared, Further 
it has no conception of relating to the proletarian 
masses except by the exemplary ‘coup’: In this 


respect Blanquism does not escape the Communist Jac- 


abinism of Babeuf and Buonnarotti, It is compl- 
etely incapable of relating to the day to day 
struggles, economic and political, of the proletar- 

iat, Against this he contrasts German Communism, 
‘The German Communists are Communists because 
through all intermediate stations and compromises, 
created not by them but by historical development, 
they clearly perceive the ultimate aim the aboli- 
tion of classes, the inauguration of a society in whit 
ch there will be no private ownership of land and 


means of production’, (10) The “German Communists’ 


were however few in number. Perhaps only Wilh- 
elm Leibknetcht and one or two others understood 
the programme of Marx and Engels and imperfect- 
ly at that. However Germany - newly united ‘from 
above’ by Bismark was the only advanced country 
with an organized working class party - or to be 
more accurate two. Marx and Engels turned to 
the task of winning real working class formations 
to communism. 


GERMANY AND 
THE BIRTH OF 
MASS ORGANIZATION 


The origins of the revived German workers 
movement of the 1860s lay in the agitation launch- 
ed by Ferdinand Lasalle. On April 12th 1862 he 
delivered an address to the machine workers of 
Borsi in the Berlin suburb of Oranienburg which 
was shortly printed as his famous pamphlet “The 
Workers Programme’. He visited Marx in London 
in July and failed to persuade him to support his 
agitation. Nothing daunted he proceeded to launch 
his "German General Workers Association’ on 23rd. 
May 1863 in Leipzig, and there after he travelled 
the length and breadth of Germany building bran- 
ches of the new organization. In January 1864 he 
launched into a fierce polemic with the founder of 


the Liberal co-operative movernent Herman Schul- 
ze-Delitzch. On the 31lst August 1864 he was 

shot dead in a duel in Switzerland. Marx and Eng- 
els soon recognised the historic significance of 
Lasalle’s brief agitation ‘After fifteen years of 
slumber, Lasalle has roused again the labour 
movement in Germany, This will remain his wod- 
ying merit.” (11) Yet Marx would not support Lassalle 
Why? Because he has the most profound disagr- 
eements with him, differences which extended ove- 
r Lasalle’s programme, tactics and organizational 
methods, 

At the level of programme Marx utterly rejected 
Lasalle’s primitive and unscientific approach to 
the political economy of capitalism, Lasalle conc- 
entrated exclusively on what he termed ‘the iron 
jaw of wages’. This theory resurrected the old 
‘law of wages’ of the classical bourgeois political 
economists which argued the impossibility of 
raising wages above subsistence level. Lasalle 
invoked Matthus law.of population: “if living 
Standards increased so would the birth rate thus 
reducing standards to subsistence again. The conclusion 
was that workers could not by industrial combination 
(trades unions) improve their lot ‘Association rights 
canmat be of ary use to the worker they cannot bring 
about a serious improvement in the workers con- 
ditions’, Hence flowed Lasaile's hostility to trades 
unions, This contrasted sharply with Marx and 
Engels assessment of them as ‘the real class organ- 
izations of the proletariat, in which the latter wap- 
es its day to day struggle against capital; in which it 
schools itself,’ (12) 

The abstention from the trade unions was the first element 
of sectarianism Marx perceived in Lassalies programme. The 
second element was Lassalles’ ‘answer’ to the problem of the ex- 
ploitation of the proletariat. The working class must win uni - 
versal suffrage, use it to vote state credits to voluntary produc- 
er co-operatives which would gradually replace capitalism, 
Both economically and politically this programme had nothing 
in commen with that of the Communist Manifesto. It had a 
great deal in common with the ‘petit-bourgeois socialists’ of 
1848, with Louis Blanc’s “Organtsation of Labour which en- 
visaged a similar scheme. Lassalle added his typically Hegelian 
assesment of the positive role of the state. 

“Thus the purpose of the state is to bring abowt the posit- 
we unfolding and progressive development of man’s nature, in 
other words, to realise the human purpose, te the culture of 
which the human race is capable; it is the education and the 
development of the human race into Freedom”. (Workers 
Programme | 

Marx pointed out that co-operatives financed by Prussia 
would merely make the workers pensioners, Lassale's form- 
ulation of the role of the state was accompanied by a pledge 
to work only by “peacefull armel legal means". Lassalle was in 
the habit of saying to intimate friends “When / say universal 
suffrage, J mean the Revolution’. Marx and Engels rejected 
this typically Lassallean real politik which involved deceiv- 
ing the workers. For them nothing could excuse miseducating 
the workers as Lassalle was doing. Their attitude was surmmed 
up thus: | 

“Beyond a doubt the dissapointment in Lassalles hapless 
illusion conceming socialist intervention on the part of a 
Prussian Government will come. The logic of things will have 


(10) Programme of the Blanquist Commune Emmigran ts - Engels, 
June 1874, SW. 3 vol, p 350-86. 

(11) Marx to J B von Schweitzer, October 13th 1868, Selected Letters, 
p 200, 

(12) Engels to Bebel, March 18th 1875, Selected Letters, p274, 
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its say, But, the honour of the workers party demands that it 
reject these optical illusions even before their flimsy texture 
is rent by experience, The working class is revolutionary or it 
is noth ing”, 

Lassalle’s programme turns its back on the trade unions 
espousing a struggle for the suffrage as the sole political de- 
mand. This programme on its positive side led to a stress on 
the need for an independent workers party and a sharp clash 
with the Liberal bourgeoisie (who favoured a limited franch- 
ise based on a property qualification). it was however fatally 
vulnerable in the face of a political phenomenon that appear- 
ed in France in the 1850's and in Prussia in the 1860's and 
1870's - Bonapartism, whether of the Napoleonic or Bismark- 
ian variety. Lassallean statism played right into the hands of 
Bismark. Marx and Engels again and again vigorously attacked 
Lassalle and his disciples total ignoring of the Military — big 
land owner class who actually ruled Germany. Marx and Engels 
were no lovers of the bourgeoisie yet their strategy in Germany 
was still to support the bourgeoisie in its clashes with the Junk- 
er Monarchy. 

Lastly in the field of organisation, where Lassalle set the 
precedent of appointing himself as an all powerfull President 
of the General Workers Union of Germany, Marx dissented 
sharply. 

“Here, where the workers are under the thumb of bureau- 
cracy from childhood on and believe in authority, in constit- 
uted authorities, it is a foremost task to teach them how to 
walk by themselves,” (13) 

The other strand in the German Labour Moverment,inaugur- 
ated by Wilhelm Liebknecht at a later date {and also August 
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‘Bé@bel),was born out of the left wing of Liberalism. In 1866, 
the two of them founded the Saxon Peoples Party — a radical 
party which they were able in three years to build into a small) 
national formation and rename "The Social Democratic Workerg] 
ers Party” — at a congress at Eisenach: (Hence forth they were 
known as Eisenachers.) 

The name “Social-Democrat’’, common in both strands of 
German socialism, was never the object of admiration by Marx 
and Engels, for one thing it had/assSciationslwith Louis Blanc’s 
party in 1848. They referred to it as “a pig of a name” and to 
the end of his days Engels regarded it as “inexact for a party 
obese fey ee . Whose econortic programme is not merely socialist 
in general, but downright communist and whose ultimate pol 
itical aim is to overcome the whole state and conse quently, 
democracy as well” (14) 

Marx and Eng els always refered to themselves as Commun- 
ists, and the question of the name is not an accidental or tri- 
vial matter, For Marx and Engzls the Social-Democrats in Ger- | 
many were not fully developed communists — they were a 
formation| with which they struggled,to win them to the com- 
MuUNist programme. 

Initaily the struggle was to overcome the Lassal leary sectar- 
lan programme. At Tirst Marx corresponded with the Lassallean) 
leader J.B. Von Schweitzer when the latter appeared to be tak- | 
ing steps away from sectarianism by calling a congress to organ 
Me trade unions. However Liebknecht and Sebel were more re | 
cept ive to the advice offered from London, They weexhow- 
ever, scarcety less in need of it. The programme adopted at 
Eisenach marked only the first steps away from Radical Libér- 
alismn but tt had certain marked superiorities to thatof the Lass 
alleans. In a series of articles written by Bebe! (later collected | 
as a pamphlet entitled “Our Goals"’) he exposed the error that 
a “half-free or despotic state could ever accomplish the work- 
ers emancipation’. He broke silence on the need to replace the! 
Prussian State with one which emobodied the will of the mejor 
ity —a “PeopiesState” (Votkstaat) ie.in the language the 
censor imposed — a republic. Bebel's views come close to the 
“social republicans’ of 1848, 


THE “CRITIQUE OF THE 
GOTHA PROGRAMME” 


In May 1875 a joint congress was held of Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht's Social Democratic Workers’ Party and the Lassallean 
General German Workers Union. This Gotha Congress adopted 
3 common programme for a Unified workers party in Germany 
Marx and Engels subjected this programme to withering 
critci'sm, 

The heart of the criticism that Marx and Engels made of the 
draft of the Gotha Programme lay in its political demands and | 
here the thrust of their argument was directed as much agains 
the Eisenachers as against the Lassalleans, The Lassalleans had 
for long shamelessly failed to expose the Monarchical Bonapart 
ist state as totally inimical to the workers —the demand for ‘4 
aided co-operatives would have turned them into pensioners of 
the King of Prussia. The Elsenachers —as their newspaper's tith 
(Volkstaat) suggested were pledged to a democratic transform= 
ation, (Peoples State was understood to mean Republic, a 
word they could not legally use. By inserting “Free Peoples — 
State into the programma, ‘the Eisenachers no doubt felt they) 


(13) Letter to J.D. Von Schweitzer, September I 3th 1868. 
(14) Engels’ preface to ‘On Intemational Topics from “The Peoples 
State’ “(1894), 





_ had preserved the essence of their democratic faith, Marx 
singled out for heavy attack, their formulation: 

“The Socialist Labour Party of Germany strives with every 
leagal rieans for the Free State and the Socialist Society". 

Marx's attack on this is twofold. Firstly it is evasive even as 
a democratic demand — and Germany was a country where the 
democratic tasks were the ones immediately facing the prolet- 
ariat. 

“Even vulgar democracy, which sees the millenium in the 
democratic republic and has no suspicion that it is precisely im 
this last form of state of bourgeois society that the class strugg- 
le has to be fought out to a conclusion —even it towers mount- 
ains above this kind of democratism which keeps within the 
limits of whar is permitted by the police and nat permitted by 
logic.” (Critique of the Gotha Programme) 

secondly the programme fails completely to embody the 
key lesson of the Paris Commune., 

“Between capitalist and communist society lies the period 
of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. 
Corresponding to this is also a political transition period in 
which the state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictator- 
ship of the proletariat”. 

These two criticisms run like a red thread through Marx and 
Engels later relations with the German Social Democrats. Marx 
and Engels made it clear that they would take no responsibil- 
ity for this “thoroughly objectionable programme that demor- 
alises the party". Their position on the Gotha unification was 
that it was wrong. 

“ae. One should simply have concluded an agreement for 
action against the common enemy.” 

The only sort of programme that is possible in such circum- 
stances is a “programme of action” (K. Marx letter to W. 
Bracke,5th May 1875) 

The attitude of the party leaders to the advice of the ‘Lond- 
oners is symptomatic, Liebknecht expressed relief that “the 
party was not under the direction of the theoreticians, Even 
Bebel, to the end of his days never fully understood their ob- 
jections. 

“Tt was no easy job fo come to an agreement with the two 
old fell ows in London” (My Life — 1913) 

The aid of the ‘theoreticians’ was needed sooner than Lieb- 
knecht could have expected. The party leaders following on 
from the formlessness of the programme opened the publicat- 
ion of the party to all shades of opinion — looking to all‘Soc- 
ialists’ to assist them, The State Socialist Eugen Dwhring, 

rapidly came to exert an enormous influence within the party. 
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Liebknecht and Bebel at first welcomed this. Bebel in the 
“Volkstaat’ recommended one of Duhring’s books on econom- 
ies as ‘the best thing on the subject since Marx wrote Das Kap- 
ital’. Bracke wrote articles referring to Duhring as a party 
comrade, 

Liebknecht only became alarmed when it became apparent 
that Buthring was developing a faction within the party. Then 
panic striken he turned to Engels, pleading for a ‘reply’ from 
London . The response was “Anti-Duhring’. 

In these articles, later published as a book, Engels with 
Marx's assistance produced the first handbook of scientific 
socialism which not only demolished the Berlin porfessor but 
educated a whole generation of the leaders of Social-Demo- 
cracy throughout Europe. 


THE ANTI-SOCIALIST LAWS 
AND THE BATTLE 
AGAINST EVOLUTIONISM 


Marx and Engels remained deeply pessimistic about the 
likely future development of Social-Democracy in Germany. 

“A rotten spirit is making itself felt in our party in Ger- 
many mot so much amongst the masses as amongst the leaders. 
The compromise with the Lassalleans has fed to compromise 
with other half-way elements too.” (15) 

This ‘rotten spirit’ was reformism and was the natural off- 
spring of sectarianism. Marx understood that the utopian ele- 
ment in the Gotha synthesis was not the profoundly progress- 
ive, critical utipianism of Qwen, Fourier and St Simon which 
had prefigured many of the essential features of scientific social- 
ism. in the context of a modern labour movement and in caunt 
counterposition to ‘materialist - critical socialism’ it wasin 
Marx's words “silly, stale , and fundamentally reactionary”. 
The ‘other half-way elements’ were a considerable influx of 
petit-bourgeois inteligentsia, including Dr Karl Hochberg and 
his secretary Edward Bernstein. Of them Marx observed: 

“These fellows want to take the teeth out of Socialism , 

-.. te make the party respectable in the eyes of the phil- 
sayin They are uate counter-revolutionary windbags’” (16) 

Far worse in Marx's eyes was the attitude of his own closest 
collaborators. Far from fighting these ideas they connived at 
their propagation, 

“Hochberg was stunned when Engels told him the unvarn- 
ished truth: he is a peaceable evolutionary —. He declared that 
Liebknecht had told him that we all agreed au fond (at bottom) 
All those in Germany — ie all the leaders shared his view etc. 
Indeed after making the great mistake in the transactions with 
the Lassalleans, Liebknecht has openned th doors wide to all 
these barbarians, and thus paved the way maigre lue (inspite of 
himself) fora demoralisation in the party —." (17) 

This development of ‘peaceable evolutionism’ was only 
checked by the onslaught of Bismark on the Social Democrats. 
The Anti-Socialist Law passed the Reichstag in October 19th 
1878 and was renewed at roughly two yearly intervals until 
September 30th 1890. 

Two tremendous dangers faced the Social! Democrats — cap- 
itulation or putchism,. Bismark obvibusly hoped to provoke the 
the party into an outburst that would have given him the ex- 


(15). Marx to Sorge, October 19th 1877. Letters to Americans, p 116. 
(16) Marx to Sorge, London September 19th 1879. 
(17) ibid 
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cuse to drown it In blood. The Reichstag, much to his fury had 
refused to make the Social-Democrats totally illegal. It had left 
the loophole of elections to the Reichstag open to them. For 

12 years Bismark tried to block it without success. The dang- 
ers of an outbregk/were real — feeling amongst the Berlin workers 
workers ran high, But the opposite danger was the greater as + 
Marx had fopeéeen, amongst the leaders. In 1879, Liebknecht 

in the Reichstag pledged the Social, Democrats to keep complete- 
ly within the law and added for good measure that the party 
aim was to reach its goal by ‘peaceful reforms’ and that ‘vio- 
lent revolution’ was an absurdity. An article by Vollmar in 
‘Sozialdemokrat’ declared “The assertion of our enemies that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is the goal to which we are 
striving is branded as a lie by the clear wording of our party 
programme’. 

The leadership of the party lay with the parties deputies to 
the to the Reichstag — theFraktion. All party papers in Ger- 
many had been closed down. The party had allowed the only 
Social-Democratic organ to be published in Zurich by Hoch= 
berg, Bernstein et al. 

Marx and Engels were so alarmed at the capitulation of the 
leadership that, as with the Gotha Programme, they resorted 
to a Circular letter to the party leaders. This remarkable docu- 
ment is a prophetic indictment of Reformism, It clearly defines 
Hochberg and Co as a bourgeois’ trend in the Social- Demo- 
cratic party. Marx and Engels also foresaw; where this trend 
would end, 

“Hf Berlin should ever again be so uneducated as to have an- 
other March 18th (1848), the SociaLDemoerats, instead of tak- 
ing part in the fight like ‘riff-raff with a mania for barricades’ 
(p. 88), must rather ‘follow the path of legality’, put on the 
brakes, clear away the Barricades and if necessary march with 
the glorious army against the one-sided, coarse, uneducated 
marses.”' (18) 

Wlarx and Engels likewise saw through this pre-figuration of 
the disease that was to kil! Social-Democracy for the revolution. 

“The programme is not to be given up but only postponed 
— for an indefinite period, One accepts tt, though not really for 
oneself and ones own lifetime but posthumously, as an hetr- 
loom to be handed down to one’s children and grandchildren. 
In the meantime one devotes one’s ‘whole strength and energy’ 
to all sorts of trifles and the patching up of the capitalist ord- 


er af society so as to produce.at least the appearance of some- 


thing happening without at the same time scaring the bour- 
geots, ” (19) 


The conclusion they drew was that this tendency had to 
be driven out of Social Democracy. “Jf these gentlemen 
constitute themselves into a Social Democratic petty- bour- 
geois party they are quite entitled to do so, ane could negot- 
iate with them, form a bloc acconiing to circumstances etc. 
But in a workers’ party they are an adulterating element. If 
reasons exist for tolerating them there for the moment tt ts 
our duty only to tolerate them, to allow them no influence 
in the party leadership and to remain aware that a break 
with them ts only a matter of time, That time, moreover, 
seems to have come. How the party can tolerate the auth- 
ors of this article in its midst is incomprehensible fo us.” 
They concluded with the threat that if the party organ rem- 
ained in the hands of the “Zurich Trio’ they would be immed- 
jately obliged, “ publically to declare our opposition fo tt, 
and to dissolve the bonds of the solidarity with which we 
have hitherto represented the German party abroad, "(20) 

So near to rupture did it come that a delegation, includ- 
ing Bebel, was despatched to London. The result was an all- 
lance between Engels and Bebel to fight opportunism in the 
German party, an alliance that lasted until Engels’ death, A 
by-product was the “conversion| of Bernstein, also on the 
delegation, from his "peaceful evolutionism’, to which he 
was to return within a year of Engels’ death. 

Throughout the 1880's, at first with Marx and then alone, 

Engels fought to educate the party. The situation of illeg- 
ality and the massive growth of the industrial working class 
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aided this process. In a series of factional struggies the most 
prominent rightists were either defeated and silenced, or the 
hardships of illegality drove them out of the party. The semi- 
anarchist tendency of Most and Hasselmann was defeated and 
expelled at the Weyden Conference in August 1880, At the 
same time, to the delight of the Londoners, the word ‘law- 
ful’ was struck from the phrase, ‘the party strives by all law- 
ful means...” The Marxian perspective alone offerered guid- 
ance to the illegal party nuclei. The growing numbers of wor- 
kers grasped eagerly at the illegal pamphlets and papers eman- 
ating from the party centre in Switzerland. Under Engels’dir- 
ect encouragement, ‘ Der Sotzial-Demokrat’ was established 
in Zurich as the illegal party organ. Its intransigence and mii- 
itancy led it to clash with the Reichstag Fraktion on many | 
occasions, most notably when it condemned their vote for | 
the Steam Ship Subsidy in 1885. At one point "Der Sotzial 
-Demokrat’ was officially renounced by the party leadership — 

an action which produced mass protests by the workers of 

Berlin and Saxony. 

In the 1880's Engels concentrated on hammering out a | 
party strategy with Bebel and the other party leaders. He 
sought to draw their attention to the unfinished tasks of Ger- 
many 's bourgeois-democratic revolution. In 1885, he wrote 
a preface to-a reprint of Marx's old pamphiet, ‘The Comm- 
unist Trial in Cologne’. In it he explained the strategy and 
tactics of the Communists in 1848. He reprinted the old pam- 
phiet, ‘ Demands of the Communist Party in Germany Today" 
advising his readers that they could, “still learn something 
from it’. They could of course find in it a courageous and 
outspokenly republican programme with a series of measures 
pointing beyond the bourgeots republic, ‘universal arming of | 
the people’ ... national workshops and the right to work ...the 
nationalisation of the means of transport © etc. 

Engels saw the Bismarkian system as chronically unstable 
and doomed to disruption, The bourgeoisie, despite its sub- 
jective cowardice would, believed Engels, be forced into can- 
flict with it as the expansion of the productive forces came 
into conflict with the social and political realations of the 
Second Reich. Though never finished or published in his life- 
time, Engels began a masterly concrete study of German soc- 
iety, ‘The Role of Force in History’. In numerous articles 
for Sotzial-Demokrat he tried to draw the attention of the 
party to the tasks which lay ahead of it. In particular he poin- 
ted to the need to win the rural labourers, the raw material 
of the Prussian regiments, to the party. He advocated agitat- 
ion around the demand that the Crown estates in Prussia be 
jeased to co-operatives of rural labourers for common cult- 
vation, Bebel replied that it was a waste of time demanding 
things that the existing government would not grant. Here he 
out his finger on a question of political method which was to 
become a decisive negative feature of Social Democracy. While 
paying tribute through constant propaganda to ‘Our Final 
Goal’ and maintaining a parliamentary stance of absolute in- 
transigence, ‘Not a man, Not a penny for this system , the 
daily agitation of the Social Democracy was limited to those 
things which ‘ could be expected’ within the system. Engels 
outlined a different method. 

The Social—Democrats should certainly not dream up utopian 
demands on the existing Bismark Government. This could only, 
as with Lassalle, paint the exisiting sordid reality in the colours 
of the society of the future. But even the demand for cooperat- 
‘yes could be useful in a concrete situation. Even in 1875 he had 
suggested that the Lassallean demand for co-operatives would 
be admissible as a, ° subordinate transitional measure, one 
among and alongside of many other possible ones’ if it were 
not presented as, ‘ the universal panacea’. 

Now he suggested the demand for agricultural cooperatives 
as a means of, ‘drawing their attention (ie. the rural labourers} 
to the fact that their future calling is the cultivation of the est ) 
ates of their present gracious lords for the common account AL 

He further explained, in essence, the way in which, ‘trans- 
itional measures’ could be used. Replying to Bebel’s insistence” 
(18) Marx and Engels — Circular Letter to Bebel, Liebknecht, Bracke et 
et al. September 17th/18th,1879. Selected Letters, p 302 - 307. | 
(19) Ubid. 

(20) Thid. 
(21) Engels to Bebel, 1 1th/ 12th December L884: cited in Ernst Wanger 
man’s Introduction to Engels “The Role of Force in History’, p 23/24. a 
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on the ‘practicable’ he agreed, but added, *... objectively prac- 
ficable, not necessarily practicable for the present government. 
[go further, when we suggest socialist measures calculated to 
lead to the overthrow of capitalist production ( like this one}, 
fen only measures which are objectively practicable but im- 
possible for this government ... This proposal will not be car- 
nied out by any Junker or bourgeois government, To show 

the mural proletariat of the eastern provinces the way to end 
Junker and Tenant exploitation; to put the means to do this in 
their hands ; to set in motion the very peaple whose enslave- 
ment and stultification produces the regiments which are the 
foundation of Prussia ; in short, to destroy Prussia from within 
at the root — they certainly wouldn't do that. It is a proposal 
which we must take up under all circumstances as long as the 
large estates exist ... With this alone can we destroy Prussia, and 
the sooner we popularise the proposal the better.’ (22) 

The party had seemed to stagger badly after the passage of 
the Anti-Socialist Laws but by the mid-80's things stood on a 
much firmer basis. In the Reichstag elections of 1884 the 
Party gained 550,000 votes (9.7% of the total). Engels was en- 
thusiastic, pointing out that mass working class moveme nts, as 


opposed to secret societies, had never before resisted oppression. 


Everywhere the German workers learned to rebuild the party 
organisations often behind a variety of legal fronts, gymnastic 
societies, singing clubs etc. Nine thousand copies of "Sotzial 
Demokrat’ per issue were smuggled into Germany — often 


using the Imperial Mails by Julius Motteller who became known 


as, the Red Postmaster’, 

The party made full use of the Reichstag elections, the one 
loophole in Bismark's repressive apparatus. Bismark had said 
that if he did not want any chickens then he would have to 
smash all the eggs, by the late 1880's the eags were hatching 
out all over Germany. The Hamburg organisation alone had be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 members. It is hardly surprising that el- 
ectoral work became known as the tried and tested tactic, | 
to thousands of party activists. 


THE VICTORY 
OVER BISMARK 


Engels was not naively elated at the growth of the Soc- 

ial-Democrats. He recognised that the immediate period ahead 
was one of fnassive expansion of German industry and with 

it the selec neither could he ignore the parallel grow- 
th of militarism - hence his repeated eagerness for the Social- 
Democrats to penetrate the recruiting grounds of “The King of 
Prussia’s regiments”. The Franco-Prussian War had a dua} con- 
sequence which Marx and Engels realised. The passage of the 
leading role in the International working class movement to the 
Germans, and the possibility of a future war of catastrophic 
proportions, The seizure of Alsace-Lorraine made certain a 
Franco-Russian alliance against Germany and a ‘world war’ 
would follow unless there was a revolution in Russia. The con- 
sequences of the war would be incredible, “chauvinism 
would swamp everything”, though he did not believe the ex- 
isting order could last more than three years of protracted war. 
However Engels was convinced that ten more years of peace 
would see the Social—Democrats in such a powerfull position 
that the seizure of power . would be on the order of the day. 
He thus envisaged two basic revolutionary situations, one aris- 
ing out of the exhaustion of a devastating war; the other the 
product of a clash between the bourgeois and petit-bourgeois 
parties and the military Junker regime which would open the 
road to the Social-Democrats. 

In the late 1980's the Bismark ‘dictatorship’ was clearly in 

@ process of dissolution, What is more German society was ex- 
periencing the accumulated effects of twenty years of indust- 
rial expansion — a chronic housing shortage, appa ling working 
conditions, low wages (many of the trade unions had been dis- 


solved under the Anti-Socialist Laws) A massive miners strike 
exploded in the autumn of 1888 — involving 120,000 workers 
in the Ruhr. An economic upswing which lasted from 1888 to 
1891 trippled the number of workers in the unions under Soc: 
ial-Democratic influence — a parallel to the Docks Strike and 
New Unionism in Britain. On January 25th 1890, the Catholic 
Party, the Liberals and the Social Democrats in the Reichstag 
combined to reject, Bismarks request for the renewal of the 
Anti-S ocialist Law. 

The new Kaiser, Wilhelm 1 announced his support of ex- 
tended labour legislation — against Bismark’s express advice on 
February 4th and on the 20th Germany went to the polls. The 
results were shattering for the Iran Chancellor, The SPD 
deubtied its strength with 1,427,298 votes (nearly 20% of the 
vote) giving them 35 Reichstag deputies Bismark tried to 
force Wilhelm’s hand for further and more savage repression 
with his familiar offer to resign. To his astonishment the Kais- 
ef accepted it. The Bismark era was over —on September 20th 
the Anti-Socialist Law lapsed. There wer massive celebrations 
all over Germany. 

There were events, that in retrospect can be seen as ill 
omens. Firstly, Bebel and the party stood aside from the Ruhr 
miners strike, advising caution and to vote for Social-Demo- 
cracy. Secondly the International Congress in Paris in 1889 had 
called for strike action May Ist 1890. Despite, or indeed, be- 
cause of tremendous mass enthusiasm for action Bebel and the 
executive called off the strike and with the British Trade Union- 
ists celebrated May Day on the Sunday following, Engels, rue- 
fully, endorsed the decision, 





THE ERFURT PROGRAMME 

In 1890, a triumphal year for Social Democracy, these events 
must have seemed like spots on the sun. We cannot smugly 
pass judgement on Engels, deciding with the benefit of hind- 
sight that he aided and abetted Revisionism — a practice com- 
mon amongst academic and humanist ‘Marxists’, However we 
must utilise the light which the 1914 colapse casts on Social- 
Democracy to examine the initial political malformation which 
Engels only faintly perceived. That he did partly perceive it be- 
comes clear from his activity at the time of the adoption of the 
the Erfurt programme. This period also brings to the fore the 
figure who was to suceed Engels as the most widely recognised 
theoretian of the Second International. , 

Karl Kautsky, who was to become known as, ‘the Pope 
of Marxism’ in the period before 1914, was won to Social - 
Democracy by reading Engels’ Anti-Duhring. He first met 
Engels in 1881, and in January of 1883 began publishing the 
theoretical journal ‘Die Neue Zeit’ which became in time the 
most famous journal of its kind in the world. In 1887 he pub- 
lished, with Engels’ assistance, * The Economic Doctrines of 
Karl Marx’, a handbook that was ta educate two generations 
of party militants. Engels contributed a series of articles to 
the journal which became a major weapon in combatting the 
theoretical eclecticism of Social Democracy and obliterating 
the doctrinal vestiges of Lassalleanism. 

The prospect of legality opened up a period of profound self- 
questioning amongst the Social Democrats on the subject of 
the party's strategy and tactics. As early as 1887 the Congress 
held at St. Gall in Switzerland had appointed a commission to 
revise the party programme, Its members, lgnaz Auer, Willhelm 
Liebknecht and August Bebel, represented the right, centre 
and left of the party respectively. Engels had to conduct some- 
thing of a conspiracy with Kautsky to get Marx’s ‘Critique of 
the Gotha Programme’ published. The party leadership were 

vangry at what seemed to them unnecessary attacks on the rev- 
ered memory of Lassalie. Engels, however, was eager to see 
the party adopt a consistent revolutionary strategy, to see its 
transition to Communism. He recommended the party leaders 
to take Marx's, ‘Introduction to the Programme of the French 
Workers’ Party’ published in 1880, as a guide. This introductinn 


(22) Engels to Bebel, 20th January 1886, ibid, p 24, 
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was in fact a statement of comrelmiat aims, to be attached to a 
‘minimum programme’ of demands. These demands themselves 
were based on winning or extending a series of democratic 
rights, the B-hour day, equal pay for men and women, a pro- 
gressive income tax and the universal arming of the people. 
However, the formal division of the programme did not have, 
for Marx and Engels, the significance it was later to assume, 
that is the divorce of the immediate aims from the communist 
goal, it did, however, represent their belief that the tasks fac- 
ing the proletariat were organisation and preparation in strugele 
for the assault on the bourgeois order. In different countries 
different obstacles confronted the organised workers. For ex- 
ample, in France and the USA, conservative bourgeois repub- 
lics existed. Assaults had to be launched at the bourgeois bas- 
tions within them — the standing army, the independent power 
of the chief executive, the bureaucracy and the unelected, or 
indirectly elected elements in the legislature. In Germany the 
immediate tasks were different. Political power was not directly 
in the hands of the bourgeoisie. The Reichstag, despite its elec- 
tion by manhood suffrage, had no control over the executive 
and the Emperor who ruled through a camarilla of princes, gen- 
erals, landowner-politicians and big bankers. In this sort of 
state the struggle for bourgeois-democratic rights stood to the 
fore. When Social-Democracy re-conquered legality the crucial 
question was how to use it, and to what ends. It is in this light 
that the discussion of the Party Programme assumes a tremend- 
ous importance. 

Liebknecht was the first to produce a draft of the new prog- 
ramme. Engels wrote a critique of it,hailing it as having broken 
with the major inadequacies dating from the Gotha Programme, 
‘both the specifically Lassallean and vulgar socialistic, He wel- 
comed its adherence to, ‘present day science’. Many of the spee- 

ific drafting criticisms Engels made were incorporated in the 
final version, It is worth looking at those which were not. 

Firstiy, Engels suggested that. the sentence which 
links the preamble to the demands should say, ‘Soc ial-Democracy 
fights for all demands which help it approach this goal ‘or,’ even 
better, say directly what it is all abour, i.e. that it is necessary 10 
catch up with what the bourgeoisie has missed.” Instead the final 
draft has, Setting our from these principles the Social Democratii 


Party demands immediately ..". This formulation stresses the separ- 


ation of the demands from the goal and retreats some distance 
from puinting up the party's struggle against the state struc- 
ture of Willhelmine Germany. 

The most telling criticism Engels made was closely related 
to this very point, ‘ff is an obvious absurdity to wish to ‘trans- 
form all the instruments of labour info common property’ on 
the basis of this / i.e. the contemporary German) constitution’ 
This central fact had to be tackled because of the ,’ opportun- 
isn that is gaining ground in the Social-Democratic Press." Not 
only would the general struggle for Socialism within capitalist 
society, “necessarily outgrow the old social order ... burst this 
Old shell by force’ but, Engels continued,’ in Germany in add- 
ition, if will have to smash the fetters of the still absolutist, and 
moreover, indescribably confused political order." (23) 

Engels conceded that it might be acvisible ta not call ex- 
plicitly for a Republic in the programme, but he insisted it 
was necessary to demand, ‘the concentration of all political 
power in the hands of the peoples’ representatives ...complete 
self-government in the provinces, districts and communes thr- 
ough officials elected by univ ersal suffrage. The abolition of 
al local and provincial authorities appointed by the state.* |n 
other words, all the key elements of a Unified Republic, 

Engels spelt out the consequences of not raising such dem 
ands, “Jn the long run such a policy can only lead one's own 
party astray. They push general abstract political questions 
into the foreground, thereby concealing the immediate, con- 
crete questions, which, at the moment of the first great events, 
the first political crisis automatically pose themselves, What 
can result from this except that at the decisive moment the 
party suddenly proves helpless, and that uncertainty and dis- 
cord on the most decisive issues reign in if becawse these iss- 
ues have never been discussed 7° (24) 

The final draft was written by Kautsky and Bernstein, the 
former dealt with the maximum programme, the latter with 
the immediate demands. The maximum programme made no 
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Wilhelm Liebknecht 
direct reference to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat — a con- 






cession to opportunism according to Plekhanov. [Instead it 
simply said," Jr (the working class) cannot effect the passing of 
the means of production into the ownership of the community 
wiftaut acquiring political pawer - 

in Kautsky's commentary on the Erfurt Programme it is 
baldly stated that the working class will,” make use of its mas- 
fery over the machinery of government to introduce the soc- 
lalist system of production." (25) 

In the same work Kautsky widened the gap between the 
immediate demands of the party and its goal, ‘the Social - 
Democratic Party can make positive propositions only for 
fhe existing secial order,’ Whilst true against utopianism it 
was fatally one-sided, Kautsky later recalled his rejection of 
the suggestion that ‘measures of transition’ should constitute 
a section of the programme, ‘When, more than fen years ago, 
the German Social Democracy proposed to include in its pro- 
gramme demands for such measures as would accelerate the 
transformation from a capitalist to a socialist manner of pro- 
duction, / opposed this because J maintained that the party 
could mat lay out a definite road for condirians of which we 
can only have a dim presentiment and which mav easily sur- 
prise us with much thar is wholly unexpected.’ (26) 

The Erfurt Programme thus covered over a disjuncture be- 
tween principles and tactics and at the Erfurt Congress the 
first far-ranging discussion on the latter accompanied the pro- 
grammatic debate, During the period of the Anti-Soacialist 
Laws the party had been left one loop-hole, electioneering. 
Thus, organising for elections and the propaganda work ass- 
ociated with them, had become the central tactic for the party, | 
Its leadership had become the Reichstag Fraktion, although 
the editorial board of Sotzial Demokrat, in alliance with the 
Bebe! wing of the Reichstag deputies, gradually achieved an 
ascendancy. The outstanding success of the electoral work 
strengthened it as, ° the tried and tested tactic! Bebel's att- 
itude is well summed up in a speech he made to the party 


(23) Engels. Critique of the Draft 5D Programme of 1891, SW 3vol, 
“ol. TI, p434. 

(24) Ibid ‘ 
(25)Karl Kautsky, ‘The Class Struggle’, p 191. Herel autsky states what 
was to be a central kernal of his *Marxiem’, the taking over of the State 
machinery. 

(26)Karl Kautsky, “The Social Revolution’,, German first edition, 1900, 
English first edition, 1902, p 103, 


Congress in 1887, ‘Ar no time has there existed a doubt among 
the party comrades that the power of the Social Democratic 
Party rests fundamentally upon parliamentary activity and its 
participation in the elections. Thus, it is not the participation 
in elections which harms the party, but only the over-estim- 
ation of parliamentarism which is dangerous. Whoever bel- 
leves that the final goals of socialism can be reached by the 
existing parliamentary-constitutional road either does nat 
Anow its goals or is an imposter," (27) 

At the Erfurt Congress there appeared a faction known 
és the “Jungen’ (Young Ones) — composed of young intell- 
ectuals like Paul Ernst and Max Schippel and skilled workers 
such as Willheim Werner and Karl Wilderberger. Though not 
opposed to parliamentary work per se they condemned the 
‘success mongering parliamentary direction af present Social 
Democracy.’ They had, however, little but negative criticism 
to offer — certainly they had no programmatic or tactical 
alternatives. Engels supported Bebel who crushed them dec- 
sively, expelling Werner and Wilderberger at Erfurt. Liab- 
knecht's contributions to the attack on the ‘Jungen’ indicate 
the developing tactical impasse of Social Democracy, ‘/ hold, 
we all hold, that the centre of gravity for our party's activity 
isnot to be found in the Reichstag, but outside it, and that 
our activity in the Reichstag, as long as we. do not have a 
decisive influence there, should have propaganda chiefly in 
view... [f we had as many votes, and as much force behind us 
a the bourgeois parties have, the Reichstag would be as little 
unfruitful for us as it now is for them... To say this is not to 
maintain that every question can be solved by legislation ; but 
let someone show me any other road that leads to the goal ! 


The essence of revolutionism lies not in the means but the end. (28) 


This splitting of ends and means was the seed of the collapse 
of Social-Democracy, At Erfurt the party failed to re-orient it- 
self tactically. Already the right-wing, led by Georg Von Voll- 
mar, were proposing the abandonment of the ‘propagandist’ 
use of the Reichstag in favour of electoral pacts with the Lib- 
érals, special reformist programmes for the medium-sized Neas- 
ant proprietors of Southern Germany ; voting for the Budget 
in certain states where Liberals might offer social reforms in 
exchange. Engels observed, ‘..this fellow is more dangerous 
than the former (Jungen) group,’ All in all, however, Engels 
was satisfied with Erfurt. Not only that,he supported and de- 
fended the Bebe! leadership's tactics for the next four years. 
When, in the same year, Marx‘s French son in law hae criticised 
the Germans as ‘ flabby’ and ‘hesitant’ because they again 
backed off from the May Day strike, Engels replied, ‘ The Ger- 
man Soctalists best demonstration is their existence and their 
slow, steady, irresistible progress. We are still far fram being 
able to withstand an open fight, and we have the duty, in rel- 
ation to the whole of Europe and America, of not suffering a 
a defeat, but of winning, when the time comes, the first great 
bartle," (29) 

Engels supported Bebel vigorously against the right — in 


the debate over Agrarian policy, against Bernstein who, in 1893, 


advocated a deal with the Liberals in the Prussian Landtag elec- 
tions, but also against ‘left’ attempts to alter the party’s tac- 
tics. Why? Not because Engels had become convinced that the 
Junker-Capitalist Reich would drop iike a ripe plum into the 
hands of the calmly waiting Social-Democracy. He'had a very 
different perspective. On an international scale, Engels still 
held the view that a Franco-Russian conflict with Ge rmiany was 
possible, indeed inevitable, unless revolution erupted in Russia, 


In the event of a revived Bonapartist regime in France — and this 


threat appeared very real throughout the 1890's from the time 
of the movement around General Boulanger to the Dreyfus in- 
cident — Engels believed that a combined attack on Germany 
was likely. In these circumstances Engels saw the task of Social 
Democracy as winning the leadership of the movement of res- 


istance to these reactionary forces which would attempt to dis- 


member Germany. This was predicated on the belief that the 
Hohenzollerm regime would rapidly prove itself incapable of 
leading such a resistance. When this became clear the Social 
Democrats should seize power and lead a war of national res- 
istance. Domestically, Engels still worked on the assumption 
that the German bourgeoisie would be forced into sh arp coll- 
sion with the Hohenzollerns and Junkers should the latter 


move against the Social-Democrats, that is, if they attempted 
4‘ Royal Coup d’Etat’ to halt the growth and organisation of 
the workers. 

Engels saw the legality of the early 1890's as a short breath- 
ing space in which to win over the mass of the workers and 
the rural proletarians and, a theme he frequently stressed, to 
penetrate the Prussian Army, undermine it from within so that 
soldiers would revolt if ordered to fight the workers. Parliam- 
entary work was thus, for Engels, temporarliy central and to 
this end he supported Bebe! against what he saw as semi-anar- 
chist criticisms. At the same time he resisted the transform- 
ation of this tactic into an exclusive strategy for conquering 
state power, In every instance where he supported the party 
leaders his position was, it is clear from hindsight, different 
from theirs —a fact that is bourne out by their increasingly 
frequent misrepresentations and falsifications of Engels’ ad- 
vice. Let us look at certain key examples of this. 

The General Strike, which had been the subject of great 
discussion in the early days of the workers’ movem ent, had, 
by the late nineteenth century, become the preserve of cer- 
tain sections of the Anarchists who saw it as the sole and suft- 
icient tactic to overthrow capitalism and dissolve the State. 
The advocates of the general strike increased in numbers after 
the Belgian General Strike of 1893, in which over 300,000 
workers had responded to the Labour Party's strike call. The 
strike resulted in important concessions being granted by a 
divided and uncertain ruling class. A discussion on the quest- 
ion of the General Strike ensued in which Engels again sup- 
ported the SPD leaders. In later years Engels’ authority was 
to be cited against the advocates of the mass strike tactic. Yet, 
if one looks closely at Engels’ criticism, it is far from being a 
blanket rejection of the general strike. Writing to Kautsky, 
he linked this tactic to the question of armed insurrection, 
Fou yourself remark that the barricades have become anti- 
quated (they may however, prove useful again should the 
army turn one-third or two-fifths socialist and the question 
arise of providing it with the opportunity to turn its bayvon- 
ets) but the political strike must either prove victorious imm- 
ediately, by the threat alone ( as in Belgium where the arm 1 
was shaky) or it must end in a collossal fiasco or,finally, lead 
directiv to the barricades,’ (30) 

Here Engels puts his finger on the most important feature 
of the general strike — its political nature. Othar than in ex- 
ceptional cases, where the ruling class is unusually weak or 
divided and where the strike’'s objectives are limited, the gen- 
eral strike poses the question of political power and, thera- 
fore, must lead on to the armed insurrection (barricades). 
Engels own opposition to the semi-anarchist proponents of 
the general strike is thus clearly a revolutionary opposition. 
Yet his authority was increasingly misused, The most famous 
case of such misuse was the way in which the party leaders 
cansored Engels’ preface to Marx's ‘ Class Struggles in France’. 

In it Engels observed that military developments, the pre- 
cursors of the modern machine gun and street planning, had 
made barricade fighting, in its traditional role as the initial 
act of the revolution as in 1848, impossible. At the same 
time he re-emphasised participation in parliamentary activity 
a$ an essential way to mobilise and educate the working class. 
However, he added warnings that this tactic was not an absol- 
ute or good for all time. These warnings were deleted, with- 
out his permission, from the printed version —a censorship 
not fully discovered until the 1920's. Engels himself protest- 
ed vigorously to Kautsky, ‘To my astonishment J see in 
Forwarts today an extract of my Introduction, printed with- 
out my prior consent and trimmed in such a fashion thar I 
appear as a peaceful worshipper of legality at any price, (31) 
Engels wrote to Lafargue in Paris at the same time, making his 
position clear, ‘Liebknecht has taken from my Jntroduction 
every thing that could serve him to defend the tactics of peace 
(27) Cited in "The Outlawed Party: Social Democracy in Germany, 
1878 — 1890, Vernon L. Lidtke, 

(28) Cited in “History of Socialist Thought’, GDH Cole Vol, Il, p 253. 

(29) Engels to Lafargue, Jan, 3)st 1891: Letters to Paul and Laura La- 

fargue, VoL TII,p 22. 

30) Engel to Kautsky, November 1893, cited by Trotsky in Whither’ 
Trance’ 

(31) Emgels to Kautsky, April Ist 1895. Selected letters, p 461. 
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at any price and af opposition to force and violence, which 
it has pleased him for some time now to preach... I am aedvis- 
ing these tactics only for Germany of today and even then 
with an important proviso. In France, Belgium, Italy and 
Austria, these tactics could not be followed in their entirety 
and in Germany they may become inapplicable tomorrow,” (G2) 

In a letter to Richard Fischer, Engels protested even more 
vigorously against,’ /egality at any price’ and against being law- 
abiding as a moral compulsion. The SPD's observance of the 
laws of Willhelmine Germany, he stressed, was a matter of 
compulsion and tactical convenience. When the people had en- 
ough power they would break these laws. 

Within three months Engels was dead and the whole matter 
remained hidden. Even Rosa Luxemburg was unaware of it when, 
in 1919 she was presenting a new programme to the founding 
conference of the German Communist Party (KPD). Luxemburg 
had been a student in Zurich at the time of Erfurt and was in 
sympathetic contact with the oppositionist currents in the SPD. 
Later, she recalled those years as central to understané Social 
Democracy’s turn away from the revolutionary road, “The parl- 
jamentary struggle was counterposed fo direct revolutionary ae- 
tion by the proletariat and the farmer was indicated as the only 
practicable way of carrying the class struggle, parliamentarism 
and nothing but parliamentarism was the logical sequel of this 
criticism. [t was characteristic of the party conditions at that 
time that the socialist parliamentarians should have the decis- 
ive word alike in theory and practice. They assured Engels that 
it was absolutely essential to safeguard the German Labour 
Movement from a lapse into into anarchism and in this way 
constrained him to write in the tone they wanted, The upshot 
of this change was thatat‘every annual congress the energetic pro- 
tests of the left wing @Bainst a purely parliamentarist policy, tts — 
urgent warnings against the sterility and danger of such a policy 
were stigmatized as anarchism, anarchising socialism, or at least, 
anti-Marxismt.’ (33) 

In conclusion it must be asked, what responsibility did Engets 
have for the development of the SPD’s * passive radicalism’? 

Was he some sort of precursor of Kautsky ‘Many modern com- 
mentators have thought so. 

The most sophisticated version of this approach is that con- 
ained in Lucio Colleti’s essay, ‘ Bernstein and the Marxism of 
the Second International’ in which Engels’ political position 
is defined as,’ ...b¥ no means vet revisionism. But if if is not re- 
visionismt, if is monetheless, its unconscious preamble and pre- 
paration’, This approach is not new, During the First World 
War voices were heard blaming Engels for the catastrophe, not 
in itself surprising since the Social Chauvinists were filling the 
pages of their journals with mangled and out of context quotes 
from Engels to justify their position. Lenin rejected this app- 
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roach. in a letter to Inessa Armand he wrote, ‘/n my day / 
have seen an awful lot of hasty charges that Engels was an opp- 
ortunist, and my attitude is supremely distrustful, ' 

Lenin‘’s attitude can be summed up as, Try and prove it’. On 
the issues of ‘defence of the Fatherland’ in 1891, and of Engels 
views on the Belgian general strike of 1893, Lenin's approach 
was to look at Engels’ positions in their concrete historical set- 
ting, in their relationship to his positions on other matters, and 
their validity as bourne out in the development of events. Thus, 
he could conclude that Engels was,’ absolutely right’ to advocate 
defence of Germany against any combined attack by. a restored 
French Bonapartism and the Tsar. The parallel with 19174 was in- 
valid, Lenin asserted, because, ‘no imperialism existed at all.” 
On the other hand he could conclude that Engels might well 
have been wrong about the Belgium general strike. Why 7? Ex- 
plaining this, Lenin wrote, “..events in recent times in general 
and 1905 definitely, have provided something new about gen- 
eral strikes which Engels did not know, Engels had been ace- 
ustomed to hear about the general strike only from the empty 
phrases of the anarchists, whom he legitimately hated_and desp- 
ised. But, later events have demonstrated a new type of mass 
strike, a political one; i.e. a particularly non-anarchist one. This 
new feature Engels did not know yet, and could not know.’ 
Lenin likewise rejected the conclusion drawn from these ‘cases’, 
‘Engels was the father of passive radicalism ? Untrue, Nothing 
of the kind. You will never be able to prove this." 

What Engels did not, and could not, do, was to fully foresee 
the passage of world capitalism into a new epoch — that of Im- 
perialism— and to re-adjust the strategy and tactics of the pro- 
letariat to deal with this. This task fell to a generation of mil- 
itants who were drawn to Marxism in the 1890's — Luxemburg, 
Lanin, Liebknecht, Trotsky and others. They were aroused to 
this task by the controversy which broke out within a year of 
Engels’ death. 


THE REVISIONIST CONTROVERSY 


Scarcely a year elapsed before the Erfurt synthesis of theo- 
retical radicalism and practical reformism found itself under 
attack from the right wing of the party, principally from 
Eduard Bernstein. Bernstein had spent the 1890's in London 
as Engels’ closest disciple. However, even in Engels lifetime he 
had shown a liking for the writings of the Fabians — Bland, 
Webb and Shaw. Engels had remarked disapprovingly on his 
‘Fabian enthusiasm’. After the old man’s death in 1895, Bern- 
stein’s abandonment of Marxism was rapid, and led to a debate 
which shook the whole International. 

Bernstein opened his attack towards the end of 1896 in a 
series of articles entitled, ‘Problems of Socialism’ which app- 
eared in Kautsky’s theoretical weekly ,"Die Neue Zeit’. The 
first article, "Utopianism and Eclecticism’ attacked the Marx- 
ists for allowing their politics to be dominated by the idea of 
a sudden, i.e, revolutionary, transition to socialism. In foll- 
owing articles he attacked Marx's theory of capitalist crisis, 
maintaining that capitalism was becoming more stable. He 
argued for a policy dominated by the struggle for meaningful 
reforms, a cessation of opposition to all actions of the existing 
state and, in particular, resistance to the colonial policy. 

Belfort Bax, the most frequent contributor from Gritain to 
‘Die Neve Zeit’, had been engaged in a theoretical debate of 
same bitterness with Karl Kautsky on the question of Ethics, 
a subject on which he had written a good deal in both Eng- 
lish and continental journals. Kautsky acidly wrote to Adler 
in November 1896, ‘Though f have little in common with the 
Fabians theoretically, thev are vet more attractive to me than 
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Hyndman and Rax, with their utopianism concealed behind 
Marxist phraseology, The Fabians have damaged our movement 
in England much fess by their criticism of superficial Marx- 

ism than Bax and Hyndman have by having compromised 
Marxism,” Bax, supported by Hyndman, had been arguing for 
the autonomy of ethics from economic determinism and as an 
important causal factor in men’s actions. Heavily influenced 

in this by Kant, he was, a5 it happens, closer to Bernstein than 
to Kautsky. 

However, Bernstein's conclusions were diametrically opp- 
osed to those of Bax and when he went onto attack soc- 
ialismm as an end to which immediate tactics must lead and be 
subordinate, Bax attacked him. It was Bax's attack, the first 
in what was to be a long battle which raged throughout.all 
the European parties and drew in nearly all the distinguished 
figures of the period, which really provoked Bernstein into 
coming out into the open. Bax censured Bernstein for ignor- 
ing the final goal of socialism, particularly with regard to the 
latter's acceptance of Imperialism. Bernstein, stung by the 
sharpness of the attack replied, in words which were to dog 
him in the years to come, confess openty, | have extraordin- 
arily little interest or taste for what is generally called the final 
goal of socialism. This aim, whatever it be, is nothing to me, the 
movement everything. And by movement I understand not only 
the general movement of society, that is social progress, but pol- 
itical and economic agitation and organisation for affecting this 
Progress, ° 

This article, "The Theory of Collapse and Colonial Policy’ re- 
peated Kautsky's sneer at Bax's ‘utopianism’ Kautsky himself re- 
mained silent, indeed when questioned he said he regarded Bern- 
stein’s case with the utmost sympathy. ‘Vorwarts’, the SPD 
daily referred to the articles as,’ ‘stinmdating observations’ 

Bax returned to the attack, in ‘Justice’ the SDF paper, he 
accused Bernstein of, ‘trying to show Marx in the light of the 
Fabian ass in the lion’s skin of Social-Democracy . He mounted 
a full attack in an article published in ‘Die Newe Zeit’ on the 
21st of December 1897, a month after the opening of Bern- 
stein’s second series of articles. Bax's articie, ‘Kolonialpolitik 
Und Chauvinismus’ took up Bernstein on his attitude to Imper- 
ialism, repeating the arguments of Bax’s earlier onslaughts on 
the dangers to socialism of a nationalist outlook., ‘ Whar Herr 
Bernstein writes and says, the Liberals also say, only in slightly 
different words.’ To the accusation of utopianism Bax replied, 
‘in conclusion I will only stress thar, far as [am from the tend- 
cree fhe orpaniamentary socialists, though the final goal 
without the movement sounds mere self-indulgence to me, | 
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nevertheless stress (and that is my offence in Bernstein's eves) that 


the socialism of the present can progress only if it remains con- 
stant to its final goal, the Communist society of the future.’ 
Bax fought Bernstein alone for nearly a year. Kautsky and 
the German leaders maintained an indifferent, or even hostile, 
silence. Since 1891 they had been moving further to the right 
themselves and had just won the final battle with the Anarch- 
ists and left socialists. The Bernstein debate was highly unwel- 
come to them and once again disturbed the ‘balance’ in their 
expanding party — that ‘Erfurt’ approach which was summed 
up by Bebel’s words, ‘The bourgeois society is working so 
forcefully towards its own downfall that we have only ta wait 


for the moment to pick up the power that drops fram its hands. (34) 


However the opposition then spread to their own party and 
became more sophisticated. Alexander Helphand (Parvus} ed- 
itor of the ,° Sachsische Arbeiterzeitung’ opened up a fierce 
series of denunciations under the title, ‘Bernstein's Overthrow 
of Socialism’ between January and March 1898. Amazed at 
the silence of the party leaders, Georg Plekhanov, the father 
of Russian Marxism, joined battle in an article in ‘Die Neue 
Zeit’ in July 1898 entitled “Bernstein and Materialism’. Kautsky 
called for a moratorium and invited Bernstein to collect his 
views in a book and this he agreed to do. 

The Stuttgart Party Congress in October brought the whole 
matter into the open, A new left was now openly in process 
of formation consisting of Parvus, Luxemburg, Bruno Schon- 
rank, Ciara Zetkin and Plekhanov, the last being present at the 
Congress as an observer. Luxemburg's two speeches signalled 
the new revolutionary approach. Referring to Bernstein’s cel- 
ebrated reply to Bax, she countered, ‘On the contrary, the 


movement as such, without regard to the final aim is nothing, 
but the final aim is everything for us.’ 

Bebel, Liebknecht and Kautsky still did not come out with 
an open criticism of Bernstein, they reserved their reproofs 
for the ‘tone’ of the left’s polemics. They hoped it would 
blow over, but the battle, both in their own party and in the 
International, was only in its earliest stages. Though formally 
settled at SPD Congresses in 1899:and 1900 and at the Inter- 
national Congresses of 1900 and 1904, though solemnly ex- 
orcised by Kautskyan orthodoxy, the debate continued. It 
had opened up the contradictions within German Sacial-Dem- 
ocracy, though few could see it. Lines had been drawn and, 
though many of the protagonists were to cross them, they were, 
at root, the lines of cleavage of the period 1914-1920. 

Although Bax, Plekhanov and Parvus were to find them- 
selves amongst the chauvinists of 1914: although Bernstein 
was to find his place among the pacifists of the Kautskyite 
centre, both sides had taught important lessons to others 
who were more willing to carry them out to their logical con- 
clusion.. 

Parvus, a creative though erratic Marxist, did not limit him- 
self to a negative, or ‘orthodox" criticism of Bernstein, Already 
in 1895/6 he had taken up the question that Engels had been 
concerned with but left unsolved — what tactics to employ in 
the event of a reactionary onslaught on the legality won in 
1890/1. Parvus published in ‘ Die Neue Zeit’ a series of art- 
icles entitled "The Coup d’Etat and the Political Mass Strike’, 
In these articles he examined the willingness of the workers 
to Use the political mass strike in Belgium and the fight for 
the eight hour day, He thus raised in a Marxist manner the use 
of the new mass trade unions for political struggle. By 1901: 
Parvus had come to the conclusion that, ‘Only a revision ta 
the left of our party principles is now possible in the sense of 
the extension of political activity; of the intensification of 
social revolutionary energy — of a bold endeavour and will, 
and not of fearful reserved softness. ' 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen how Marx and Engels elaborated and themselves 
amended and developed a scientific communist programme, 
This programme, and the tactics associated with it, were based 
on an understanding of expanding capitalism — of capitalism 
in the process of creating a world market, of obliterating pre- 
capitalist modes of production and the political structures based 
ed upon them, above all, creating its own gravedigger, the 
modern proletariat. 

Marx’ and Engels life-work was to actively intervene in the 
growth of real mass organisations of the proletariat. trades un- 
ions and political parties, and to win them to the communist 
Programme. This necessitated irreconcilable ideological 
struggle with all confusionists, whether sectarians or oppor: 
tunists, no matter how successful or popular they might be in 
the working class organisations. Their criticism was sharp and 
unsparing when it came to all questions of strategy and tactics, 
having nothing in common with the view, widely propagated 
by centrists in all periods and today by the IMG and SWP. that 
this polemic is ‘sectarian’, On the other hand, towards every 
real step forward of the working class they showed the great- 
est care and patience. 

The jast period of their lives was spent in aiding the political 
ical development of the first permanent workers’ party, the 
German Social Democracy. Again their criticisms of the lead- 
ers were often harsh. Yet till their deaths they saw this party 
as. on the road to communism. In hindsight we can see that. 
from at least 1890 this forward movement had bequn to fal- 
ter, The tactics which had been adopted in certain concrete 
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circumstances and only for a period had started to ossify and 
+ corrode the revolutionary programme, The leaders, Bebel, 

Liebknecht and Kautsky had only partially grasped the doc- 
trine of the two ‘old men’, Most essentially the question of 
the State and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat was seriously 
misunderstood by them. Moreover, Marx" and Engels’ active 
conception of tactics, intimately related to mobilising the wor- 
kers in any given political situation for the onslaught on the 
ruling class, was increasingly replaced by a fetishism of organ- 
isational growth and a passive waiting for the collapse of cap- 
italism which, in the context of the expansion due to |mperi- 
alism, seemed indefinitely delayed. These leaders, above all 
their ideologue Kautsky, separated Marxist principles from day 
i day tactics. The former they could, at best, defend as a bar- 
ren orthodoxy. They could repeat a pruned and amended ver- 
sion of Engels’ later writings, but they could not use his meth- 
od either to redevelop a programme that took account of the 
changed circumstances — Imperialism — or to develop new 
tactics to meet its challenge. 

When a new period of stormy class struggle developed in 





the opening years of the new century the official leaders of 
Ssocial-Democracy could neither learn from the spontaneous 
struggles of the proletariat, nor offer to the vanguard the pro- 
gramme and tactics they had inherited from Marx and Engels. 
This task fei] to the younger generation who had been schooled 
in struggle alongside the Orthodox against the open Revision- 
ists. Parvus, Lenin, Luxemburg and Trotsky believed, initially, 
that they were defending orthodoxy. Yet they were doing 
more than this, by grappling with the key questions of the 
battle tactics of the new period : the analysis of Imperialism, 
the question of the mass strike, developing a strategy for relat- 
ing the bourgeois revolution to the proletarian in backward 
countries, discovering in practice how to build a combat party 
In conditions of illegality or semislegality, they were laying the 
basis for a communist programme for the Imperialist epoch, 
They were re-discovering the method which had guided the 
work of the co-founders of scientific socialism. Im part three 
of this series we shall |Jook at this work and the lessons it holds 
for us today. 
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A Statement by the Political Committee of Workers Power 





‘ What is wrong with Socialist Challenge 
is that it represents an abdication of 
its duty to be a party organ...’ 


Socialist Challenge was founded in June as a paper trying 
to create ‘something different’. It set as its twin aims the 
question of ‘ revolutionary socialist unity’ and ‘constructing 
broad based class struggle tendencies in the unions’. jn both 
these aims it must be judged to be f ailing lamentably. ‘Workers 
Power’ argues that the whole strategy af the IMG and Social- 
ist Challenge makes this inevitable, 

The record of Socialist Challenge and the IMG shows that 
by building a ‘class struggle tendency’ is meant a strategy of ° 
cajoling left bureaucrats, Stalinists and nationalists into opp- 
osition to the Callaghan) Healey government. lh order to enc- 
courage’ this development criticism must be muted, the Trotsk- 
yist programme tailored to what these candidates for the class 
struggie tendency will accept. This means inevitably a veering 
away Irom the central task of building solidly based rank and 
file caucuses independent of and in Opposition to all sections 
of the Trade Union bureaucracy, 

At atime of ferme nt in the unions, Oo [ Er owing resistance to 
the Labour Government's wage cutting policies,Socialist 
Challenge has in fact devoted most of its attention to election- 
eering as its central tactic. At the British Leyland shop Stew- 
ard sponsored conference in Birmingham on April 3rd the IMG 
supporters made no attempt to expose the betrayal and demob- 
ilisation being perpetrated by the Stalinists and left leaders. In 
organisations like Socialist Teachers Alliance the IMG fights to 
preserve a passive talk-shop ‘unity subordinating Its politics 
to a unity’ which avoids the sharp collisions with the right- 
wing CP leadership which a committment to building a real 
fank and file movement on a fighting strategy would inevitably 
involve, 

In the pages of Socialist Challenge Arthur Scargill is given 
dn uncritical adulatory press at a time when the role of militant 
left bureacrats is all the more dangerous as rank and file milit- 
ants have illusions in them. As we point out in another aticle 
in this journal the warring Stalinist factions of the CPGB - 
Doyle, French et al - were criticised almost exc lusively on the 


basis of the lack of democracy and tendency rights in their 
party. Euro-Communism was treated mainly as an ‘inadequate’ 
mave towards democratisation of the internal regimes of the 
CPs and inadequate criticism of the Russian and East European. 
undemocratic practices. The Trotskyist Programme was drop- 
ped in favour of organisational criticismspof discussion and 
debate. 

This method, of tailoring politics and programme to an 
imagined ‘left’ current means.a failure to fight false leaders 
and bureaucratic lefts in all spheres, In the Working Women's 
Charter the IMG fought, and ensured the defeat of all attempts 
to amend the Charter into an operative fighting programme 
which would inevitably have brought the campaign into collis- 
lon with its nominal supporters in the CP and Trade Union 
bureaucracy, Ata time when the upsurge-of reactionary petit- 
bourgeois nationalism in Scotland threatens to |ead Scottish 
workers into a blind alley Socialist Challenge gave pages in its 
first two issues to the ‘Marxist’ nationalism of Tom Nairn. The 
anti-working class writings of Nairn were not even criticised by 
the IMG in their paper, so anxious are they not to offend their 
designated candidates for the new class struggle left wing. 

All these retreats and evasions have been justified in the 
name of ‘non-sectarianism’, of the struggle for unity. 


LEFT UNITY 


The IMG and Socialist Challenge have limited their overtures 
for unity to the Anti-Trotskyist "Big Flame’ grouping and the 
confused jumble of the Workers League. Both ‘wings’ of the 
Anarchist Workers Association have welcomed the initiative for 
debate and discussion. The IBs of the SWP (1S) have been rans- 
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acked in search of choice morsels to polemicise with in support 
of the two ‘political’ planks of Socialist Challenge, ‘internal 
democracy’ and * a joint electoral platform’. The recipe of the 
IMG would seem to be that organisational unity is a precondi- 
tion for political clarity, and that joint electoral propaganda ts 
the shortest route to organisational unity. 

A united organisation which included such a confused 
spectrum of positions without any fundamental agreement on 
strategy and tactics in the battles of the coming period would 
be incapable of decisive action, The IMG's nostrum of a party 
which is a coalition of permanent tendencies and factions is 
recommended to the warring sects of the ‘far left’ and the 
IMGs record of avoidance of splits offered as a model. Now 
whilst a proportion of the splits on the left are almost certain 
to be caused by the subjective ill-will of their protagonists 
trying to ‘justify maintaining separate cliques’, to explain all the 
divisions on this basis is clearly nonsensical. Nor can the frag- 
mentation of International Trotskyism be explained by the 
post-war isolation from the class alone. 

There are far-reaching differences on questions of strategy 
and tactics between the tendencies and a mere collection of 
them within a ‘unified" organisation would simply produce a 
coalition incapable of presenting a coherent programme and 
fighting for it in a disciplined fashion. Such an organisation 
would have to be content with colourless abstract propoganda 
for Socialism and Soviets and would either educate its member- 
ship in contempt and indifference for those issues that might 
threaten unity or be wracked by bitter internal factionalism; 

Workers Power believes that Left Unity can only be achi- 
ieved by honest debate and discussion. By comparing in 
practice the strategy and tactics of the various groupings. At 
the same time there can and should be practical collaboration 
in action in various fields - in the unions, in the anti-fascist 
and women's movements. There is however, mo magic short 
cut to unity and Socialist Challenge, which simply mirrors the 
confusion of the left, demonstrates this. For this reason 
‘Workers Power’ cannot in any way support the project of 
Socialist Challenge-elections and ‘Socialist Unity’. 

On the question of elections the confusions of Socialist 
Challenge and the electoral bloc ‘Socialist Unity’ become, if 
anything, more serious, The basis of ‘Socialist Unity’ is to be 
policies designed to solve the crisis in a socialist way, anti- 
capitalist policies which are based on methods of class struggle 
(SC No Il), What these policies are is not clearly spelt out, they 
are to be negotiated in the formation of the electoral bloc. 

What is the nature of this bloc? Since Labour Party and CP 
members are no? excluded it might seem that its protagonists 
see it as some form of United Front. Yet as everyone knows 
both the CP and the Labour Party have policies which they 
too claim are in the interests of the working class - policies 
which revolutionaries on the contrary hold to be policies of 
collaboration and betrayal. Now if the electoral bloc is ‘to put 
forward the alternative it claims to do it must be diametrically 
opposed to the policies of the Labour Party and CP. There is 
thus a false naivete in inviting militants to join an electoral bloc 
on a platform that sets itself the task of opposing the policies 
of their parties. Were the Socialist Unity a ‘United Front’ then 
it could only be that deformed child of Stalinism ‘the United 
Front from below only’, in fact an invitation to militants of 
the CP and the Labour Party to ‘join us’. 

The Socialist Unity ts not a united front, but a bloc of the 
IMG and Big Flame to make propoganda for a programme that 
has yet to be decided on. No communist organisation can 
offer to tailor its programme and propaganda to what is demt- 
ocrafically decided by a conference of organisations and ind- 
ividuais who see the need for an alternative based on class 
struggie (which alternative?) to the present policies of the 
Labour Government. Neither do revolutionaries water down 
their programme, as did the IMG in their election campaign 
in the London council elections for example, to the expected 
programme of a non-existent class struggle tendency. 

Revolutionaries must unite in actions, however limited, which 


~are in the interests of the working class, They do this every 


day in trade union and other struggles. But the creation of a 
programme is the task of a revolutionary party - a party that 
has delineated in theory and practice a combined series of 
tactics - a strategy for solving capitalism's crisis ridden nature 
at the expense of the ruling class, a strategy to organise the 
working class to expropriate the expropriators. 

There cannot be a set of ‘alternative policies’, which stop 
short of this, the programme of the revolutionary party. 
Where parties do agree fundamentally on this strategy they 
should, of course, attempt to unite, But where they do not 
they should and must combat what they believe to be serious 
errors of programme and policy, openly in the working class, 
Practice - the experience of the class struggle - will decide, as 
it did in Russia between 1903 and 1917, whether tendencies are 
capable of leading the class to victory. Many workers consider 
the arguments on the left to be hairsplitting, consider open 
Struggles on tactics, and strategy to be ‘sectarianism’. No 
service is performed to the working class or its vanguard by 
flattering its current views and prejudices. A revolutionary 
party cannot be built without a struggle against these prejudices, 
,one of the most common of which is that unity at any price 
“is the highest good, 

The entire Marxist tradition testifies that disagreement and 
conflict over key questions of strategy, tested in the class 
battle, is the basis of achieving unity at a higher level, at a 
level adequate to achieving victory in the struggle for the 
emancipation of the working class and the liberation of all 
oppressed peoples and strata. This painful, but necessary, 
‘disunity’ never means sacrificing real unity in action against 
the exploiters and oppressors. It is nearly always the Jowest 
common denominator ‘unifiers’ who sabotage this action in the 
name of the unity of inaction, of passivity, of programmatic 
compromise. This disunity exists not just between commun- 
ists and the preachers of class collaboration, but necessarily 
between communists and those who tailor their strategy and 

rg, Soleo to ‘immediate policies’ which can be accepted by 
left wing’ elements of the reformist leaders, 

The revolutionary Marxist tradition has-steeled itself in the 
fight for its programme against the reformists (these who have 
clearly ‘crossed class lines’) and no less against al! varieties of 
centrism. Centrists talk endlessly about unity, but because 
they sacrifice all clarity and tactics and strategy to an amor- 
phous, purely organizational concept of it they are incapable 
of achieving more than a rotten bloc doomed to fly apart at 
the first serious test, 

What is wrong with Socialist Challenge is that it represents 
an abdication of its duty to be a party organ - on the crucial 
question of advocating clearly and trenchantly the strategy 
for the class of the USF and the IMG. Yet this misnamed 

‘non-sectarianism’ covers the fact that it is the organ of a 
really sectarian manoeuvre on the party of the IMG-a 
manoeuvre designed to draw into the IMG forces alien and 
hostile to revolutionary Marxism (the Big Flame, the Workers 
League, the various oppositional currents in the CP) not on 
the basis of breaking them from their reformist and centrist 
errors but on the basis of the need for unity and for comb- 
ined electoral platforms. 


OUR ATTITUDE 


WORKERS’ POWER'S position on electoral work is that 
Marxists stand candidates to publicise their party's programme, 
which is a programme for the class, and to build their organi 
sation which they must, of necessity, hold to be advocating 
the correct strategy and tactics for the class and its Vanguard, 
When and whether to stand candidates isa matter of concrete 
assessment. Added to this we believe the correct general pos- 
ition, a5 long as revolutionaries are a small minority, is to give 
critical support to the mass reformist party based in the work- 





ing class. This criticism of Reformism, via the placing of cent- 
ral demands on all the reformists, right and left, necessitates 
the presentation of the Marxist programme — the only real 
alternative, not cooking up a centrist half-way house between 
reformism and revolution. However, even this critical support 
is a tactic and not universally applicable. If centrist currents 
emerge in the working class or amongst the oppressed nation- 
alities and sections which stand candidates, revolutionaries can 
be justified in giving critical support to these against the mass 
reformist party. Such situations can arise in periods like the 
present where violent conflicts can erupt between a Labour 
Government and Trade Union bureaucracy hell-bent on attack- 
ing substantial sections of workers fighting to defend their rap- 
idly declining wages and social services, or where the reform- 
ists leave immigrants defenceless against the onslaught of pol- 
ice and Fascist racism. 

However, we cannot give uncritical support, or even muted 
critical support to the inadequacies of centrist platforms les 
alone collaborate in drawing one up. The disastrous con sequ- 
ence of this approach is to be seen in Italy with the disinteg- 
ration of the Democracia Proletaria slate. Certain electoral 


This article was submitted to the Editorial Board of Socialist Challenge on the 12th October 1977. 
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systems, France or the U.S,, may necessitate nominally joint 
slates in order to get candidates on the ballot paper, but they 
do not justify joint programmes where there is no principled 
political basis for them. The British electoral system does not 
necessitate even this method, Thus, WORKERS’ POWER will 
a participate in the Socialist Unity Conference or electoral 
Slate, 

The deliberate abdication of political leadership by Soc- 
ialist Challenge, its institutionalised confusion, inevitably rec- 
ommends it to thase sections of the petit-bourgeois left who 
do not wish to make up their minds, who recoil from pr Og 
rammatic committment, The very imprecision of Socialist 
Challenge, a market place of ideas and ‘currents’ can offer a 
temporary home for those who wish to avoid decision on the 
real issues facing the revolutionary left, But it is only by fac: 
ing the differences that divide the Left openly in the arena of 
class Struggle, by open conflict, whenever necessary, on quest- 
ions of strategy and tactics, that the revolutionary: left can 
transcend its present isolation and disunity, can achieve the 
political prerequisite Ofunity — clarified agreement on the 
central questions of tactics and strategy. 

This the Socialist Challenge project will not achieve. 





‘The struggle for workers' power’ 


The I- CL action programme / manifesto 


The central task facing communists today is the elaboration of 
and clarification of a programme for workers power, As we 
have demonstrated in our article on Marx and Engels elsewhere 
in this journal there is no timeless model of such a programme. 
The principles of the communist world view have been develop- 
ed and ramified with every major step in the class struggle. 
Our method of analysis, our basic principles have been steeled 
in the experience of the 1848 revolutions, the Paris Commune, 
Imperialism, the Russian Revolution, and the struggle against 
Stalinism. But these principles must always be concretised and 
focused as strategy and tactics for the working class revolution. 
New epochs in capitalist development — for example Imperial- 
ism — and changed periods in capitalist development, the gen- 
eralised crisis of the 1930"s, require of communists the re- 
elaboration of their programme, strategy and tactics. 

The Communist International never completed its work of 
developing a new communist programme. The healthy debates 
within the Communist International on the question of the 
programme were cut short by the rise of Stalinism. The Com- 
intern, in fact, produced an extremely abstract programme 
penned by Bukharin. It was primarily an ABC of Marxist 
principles, and a series of anti-Marxist Stalinist formulations - 
ié ‘Socialism in One Country’. Bukharin had consistently 
gued — against Radek for instance — that the programme 
could only deal with general questions of principle, At the 
Fourth Comintern Congress in 1922 he offered a draft, the 
fourth part of which dealt with strategic questions but he was 


adamant that they could only be dealt with on an abstract and 
timeless level. 

“The fourth part should be devoted to general strategic 
questions, not such questions as the Workers Government, but 
such basic questions as, for instance, the attitude towards Soc- 
ial Democracy and Trade Unions.” 

But the Comintern did develop a series of strategic and 
tactical positions —on the United Front, the Workers Govern- 
ment, The National Question, Work amongst Women — that 
are part of the essential armoury of the Communist Programme. 
The task of re-elaborating the Communist Programme based 
on the experience of the revolutionary Communist Internat- 
ional fell to the tiny Trotskyist movement in the 1930's. 

Trotsky's programmes of the 1930's — the Action Pro- 
gramme for F rance in 1934, The Transitional Programme of 
1938 — are not simply codifications of the principles, strategy 
and tactics developed by the Comintern ten years before. A 
scientific analysis of the crisis of leadership in the working 
class — most importantly the counter-revolutionary role of 
Stalinism, an understanding of fascism and its historical sign- 
ificance and a rigorous understanding of the dimensions of the 
crisis, contradictions and dynamics of the world economy 
were in fact pre-requisites of Trotsky's elaboration of the strat- 
egy for proletarian revolution in that period. 

Both programmes start from a clear understanding of capit- 
alism as an international system, of the programme of the work- 
ing class being an international one, In this way, although Trot- 
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sky's Action Programme for France focuses on the tasks of the 
French working class it is not simply a national programme. 

Both programmes start from an immediate and concrete 
understanding of the crisis facing the working class. They out 
line, as the Party's programme, a strategic road to organise the 
workers movement against the attacks on its living standards 
and organisation around a linked chain of demands and forms 
of struggle, that actually organises the working class for power. 
The Communist programme is not a list of demands for 
struggle now nor a recital of principles. It is a programme for 
organising the working class for the proletarian revolution — 

“a manual for action, not a catalogue of truisms” as Trotsky 
called it. 

It is the position of Workers Power that the present period 
of capitalist development and class struggle demands the renov- 
ation, the re-elaboration of Trotsky's Transitional Programme. 
This task lies at the heart of re-building a Communist Internat- 
ional around a common and operative programme and strategy. 
We also consider it necessary, understanding the international 
nature of the communist programme, to develpp Action Pro- 
grammes focusing the International Programme in concrete 
national contexts. The Action Programme for France must 
stand out as our model for this. 

Revolutionaries who have no programme for organising the 
working class for power have, ultimately, no alternative to the 
false and diversionary programmes of the reformists and the 
Stalinists, they cannot address the crisis of leadership and dir- 
ection in the working class movement. They are left like the 
SWP (1S) recommending particular militant tactics a5 an alter- 
native to the programmes of the reformists and Stalinists and 
they ar left, as with Paul Foot's ‘Why You Should Be a Social- 
ist’ and Bob Pennington's ‘Revolutionary Socialism’ abstract- 
ly propagandising for ‘workers democracy’ and ‘soviets’. 

The task of communists is to relate the struggle for workers" 
control, for soviet organisations capable of holding power, ta 
the immediate and actual battles facing the working class, not 
to propagandise for them as ‘preferable’ or ‘superior’ to the 
plans and projects of the reformists. A new period of deepen 
ing capitalist crisis demands of revolutionaries not simple recit- 
al of principles, but the sharpest programmatic clarity as to the 
tasks facing the working class in the preparation of the proletar- 
lan revolution. Running away from these‘tasks and from this 
method, the SWP offers militant tactics, and itself as ‘the Party’. 
The IMG and the Socialist Unity offensive offer’unity’ and 
electoral blocs on a negotiable list of common denominator de- 
mands, In this contest the attempt by the ICL to produce a 
Manifesto and Action Programme deserves serious attention 
‘from all communists. 


THE ACTION PROGRAMME 


The proposal for an Action Programme (of the sort out- 
lined above) was made by the Workers Power grouping at the 


time of the fusion that created the ICL. Our argument (was, and ,. 


remains, as follows. Since the late 1960's capitalism had mov 
ed, on a world scale, into anew period of instability and crisis 
demanding a systematic attack on the living standards and or- 
ganisations of the working class. As Portugal has vividly de- 
mronstrated, the crisis opens up a new period of chronic instab- 
ility and objectively revolutionary situations in the weaker 
links within the world capitalist system. 

We argued for an action programme that started from this 
international objective situation, focused on the tasks of Brit- 
ish workers and outlined a Strategic road to workers power. 


The Workers Fight comrades in the (CL presented two argu- 
ments against this. They are enshrined in their Manifesto and 
have been repeated with more or less sophistication ever since. 

Firstly, they argue, the ICL is not capable of producing 
such a programme. 5. Matgamna, National Secretary, explain- 
ed “When the Transitional Programme was produced, a whole 
background of socialist culture, inside the Fourth Internation- 
al ranks and even to a degree on its periphery could be assum- 
ed. The massive debate and the hammering out of such slog- 
ans as on the Workers Government by the early Communist 
International was still living in recent memory (at most 15 to 
17 years back) for many of the cadre”. (International Comm- 
unist 2/3, p61) 

They argue from this that the task of their programme Is to 
re-establish the principles of the tradition - to educate a new 
cadre, The programme is not seen as a strategy for the working 
class vanguard: it is a training manual for party members, a 
tool box of principles, demands and tactics for them to use as 
the struggle unfolds, But a programme that does not set itself 
the task of outlining the strategic path from the present at- 
tacks on the organisations and living standards of the working 
class to its organisation for power, is in fact no programme at 
all. 

The ICL give further reason for programmes of the type 
produced by Trotsky in the 1930's being inappropriate to us 
today. They argue (see International Communist 2/3, p63) 
that the Transitional Programme “‘also relates to an immediate 
situation where the labour movement ‘switches points’ and 
fights back — or is crushed in the relatively short term. We can 
can operate with no such assumptions.” 

Of course, the Transitional Programme did relate to an im- 
mediate and particular generalised crisis of capitalism. But 
what is important for us is that the method as well as the prin- 
ciple axioms of strategy and tactics of the Transitional Pro- 
gramme remain the central point of orientation for commun- 
ists today. Our task is to focus and elaborate that method in 
the context of a changed period of class battle. What was cruc- 
ial to Trotsky was the task of developing a programme for 
workers power — not the level of sophistication of his tiny 
band of followers. 

There is never a period in the epoch of capitalist decay 
when the task of communists ceases to be the elaboration of a 
programme that poses the actuality of the proletarian revolut- 
ion concretely, strategically; the type of programme elaborat- 
ed by Trotsky is not simply relevant to the particular crises of 
the 1930's, . 

In arguing that the Transitional Programme relates to a situ- 
ation of imminent catastrophic defeat tor the workers move- 
ment or imminent colapse of capitalism itself, Sean Matgamna 
and Co find themselves among strange bedfollaws. Tony Cliff 
and the SWP argue that the Transitional Programme was only 
relevant when the working class was faced with fascism and 
war. The programme,they argued, was therefore irrelevant now; 
now: it had become a museum piece. In arguing against those 
who seek to turn the Transitional Programme into a timeless, 
revered icon, the ICL in fact find themselves close to the argu- 
ments of Cliff — of those the ICL term the ‘negative fetishists’, 

A considerable effort has been made by the present ICL 
leadership, both in the Manifesto and in debates inside the 
fused ICL, to prove that we are not entering a period of col- 
lapse of the type experienced in the 1930's. Sean Matgamna ex- 
pressed it this way in the first National Committee discussion 

in the fused ICL, 


“We are not in a similar economic crisis to the 1930's. This is 


is at the root of the debate. Our situation is different from 
that Trotsky faced in the USA in the 1930’s." (Our emphasis, 
WP) 





Likewise the ICL leadership deny the existence of a new 
period of international capitalist crisis and decay. We, in Work- 
ers Power, have never argued mechanically that capitalism is 
simply returning to its crisis of the 1930's. This was a straw 
man argument put up for entirely factional purposes by the 
Matgamna leadership in the ICL. What we have said js that the 
period of relative stability and expansion in post-war capital- 
ism is now shattered. A number of tendencies — the declining 
rate of profit, unproductive state expenditure, declining mark- 
ets and investment outlets, and inflation, have worked them- 
selves to the surface of the capitalist world economy. 

The 1970's opens up therefore «a new period of chronic in- 
stability where the immediate depth of the crisis will vary as 
stronger capitalisms win partial respite at the expense of the 
weak, to the extent that the working class movement is forced 
to pay the price. It is for this new period of crisis that the pro 
gramme has to be re-elaborated., It is in order to elaborate that 
programme, that we need the utmost precision in our analysis 
of the economic crisis of world capitalism, and the crisis of lead- 
ership in the workers movement, 

The ICL's Manifesto starts with a light-minded and incorr- 
ect assessment of the world economy. We do not criticise this 
out of an academic fetishisation of ‘economics’. Political econ 
omy is an indispensable part of the armoury of the working 
class in that it reveals the strategy and prespectives of the class 
enemy. 

Attacking the Workers Power comrades in April 19/76, Mart- 
in Thomas in‘ The Last Word in Social Science’ argues “we can 
not base our politics on speculation — and given that we do 
not have an immediate crushing crisis (indeed, currently we 
have a recovery from cyclical crisis) (sic) to base our pro- 
gramme and perspectives on the crisis’ is to base them on 
speculation”. In fact the Manifesto of the ICL proceeds from 
the most shallow series of impressions and speculations to 
prove that capitalism is not facing a severe crisis and dislocat- 
ion The ICL offers.us a series of events: 

“US hegemony had been gained at the expense of the oid- 
er imperialist powers, The Vietnam war drew it directly into 
the quagmire’. (p7) 

“The people of the USA made an unprecedented stand 
against their criminal government and ultimately crippled its 
ability to function” (p7) 

“The dislocation in the world economic and pricing struct- 
ure caused by the post 1973 assertion of their real power by 
the oil-producing countries set off the worst economic crisis 
since the 1930's”. (p7) 

And what perspective opens for capitalism, for the working 
class as a result of these events? The ICL's conclusion is purely 
negative — to warn against the danger af confusing the 1970's 
with the 1930's. 

“This is not, however a reproduction of the chronic disloc- 
ation following after World War |. The shocks are much less; 
they fall on a world system still with immense eserves. 

We must get used to thinking in terms of capitalist cycles again 
and not mistake the first major post-war crisis for 1929-30," 
(p7-8) 

The only characterisation of the period we are in, offered 
to us by the ICL is that we are back to “capitalist cycles”. 
This startling piece of ‘analysis’ merely covers up for the fail- 
Ure to proceed from a serious political ecomony df capitalism 
and its tendency to crisis — the organic composition of capital, 
the declining rate of profit, state expenditure, inflation are all 
‘missing from their analysis. Because of this , their programme 

cannot locate the real battles and struggles that face the work- 
ing class in the period ahead. 

The ICL are equally frivolous in their analysis of the crisis 

of leadership in the working class, It is the employing class 


who face their 1930's we are told — although the preceding 
analysis secks to prove that the capitalist world economy does 
not face generalised crisis. “We are not in the 1930's of the 
working class, We are in the 1930’sof the ruling class: They 
are weak and we are strong” the ICL tell us on page 8. Such 
breast-beating hides a complete absence of any serious scientil- 
ic accounting of the strengths and weaknesses of the working 
class in the present period. There is no accounting for the hist- 
oric role being played by Social Democracy and Stalinism 
They are in fact dismissed as being weaker than ever before. 

“But they face greater difficulties in aiding capitalism than 
they did in the 1930's and 40's. Now they pay for their be- 
trayals, as they never did in the past, when they could lead 
workers to demoralisation, or into the concentration camps 
of fascism, without having their hegemony broken" (p&) 

And what proof do the ICL give of this development? Ata 
time when Euro-Stalinism stands in the vestibules of bour- 
geois governments iftaly and France, supported by the mass 
of workers, the ICL tells us: “The continucus-growth of sup- 
port for explicitly revolutionary candidates in France since 
the betrayals of the 1968 general strike shows that". (ibid) 

A. programme has to start from, be based in, a scientific 
analysis of the particular particular period of struggle This the 
ICL Manifesto fails to do, proceeding instead from an impress- 
ionistic description of some events in the last 20 years of the 
world economy. Ascientific analysis of the period lays bare 
the concrete nature of the organisational and ideological crisis 
of the working class, the Strategic options open to the ruling 
class. Such an analysis is indispensable not only to. arm the van- 
guard of the working class bul a5 the prerequisite to any form-— 
ulation of strategy and tactics, of the road to workers power 

Given the ICL’s conception of the role of the programme, 
of the nature of the period, it comes a5 no surprise that the 
ICL's ‘Action Programme’ is, in fact, nothing of the sort. What 
the ICL present is a collection of more or less detailed demands 
and recommendations for struggle, a series of static explanat- 
ions of central questions of strategy (the General Strike, the 
Workers Government) and priorites for abstract propaganda, 


1. The ‘Programme’ does not start from, address, the attacks 
on workers living standards and organisation, the crisis of work- 
ing class leadership. The demands that are raised are timeless, 
they are divorced from the forms of organisation and struggle 
needed to achieve them in the faceof the present attacks 

For example the |-CL have a section on the Social Serv- 
ices. We are informed that the I-CL are for the expansion of 
those services. But the only form of struggle discussed is 
that of the Clay Cross councillors, No road or strategy for 
struggle is posed, either against the current attacks on the soc- 
lal services or for the demands for expansion posed by the 
ICL. 

2. The forms of struggle and organisation called for are not ad- 
dressed either to the current attacks on the class or to the dem- 
ands raised by the |-~CL's “Action Programme’. 

In ‘Renovating the Labour Movement’ forms of organisation 
are recommended in aspirit of complacency and abstraction. 
The proposals made are divorced both from the present field 
of battle and the task of organising the class for power, “These 
tasks of renovation will proceed hand in hand with the struggle 
for WORKERS’ CONTROL’ (p.20, 1-CL's emphasis) we are 
told. But factory committees are argued for simply as trad- 
itional shop-stewards committees. There is no focus cither on 
the current attacks on their prerogatives or on their tasks in the 
struggle for workers’ control 

There is no focus either on the current attacks on their p 
rogatives or on their tasks in the struggle for workers control, 
Incuistrial union branches, combine committees, ighting trades 
councils and international links are called for — with no more 
than routine indications of their tasks. We are offered stronger 
versions of existing organisations (such as combine committees} 
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on a class wide scale, But the task of a communist Action Pro- 
gramme is to outline the tasks of those bodies in defending the 
class and in organising for power — against the programmes of 
the false leaderships that stifle these bodies at present. 

3. The demands and forms-of organisation are not simply 
timeless in an immediate sense. The ‘Action Programme’ does: 
not develop and argue a linked chain of demands that organ- 
ises the working Iclass, in the face of the present attacks, for 
power, The ICL say in their document: 

“the Action Programme must cover the whole range of im- 
portant possibilities and contingencies that will face our class 
over the period between now and the proletarian revolution”, 
(p42) 

They are right. But an Action Programme must do so, not 
as a Summary of principles, but as a way forward,-a road to 
power, for the working class. For the ICL ‘workers control’, 
“workers powef' remain in the realms of explanation and prop- 
aganda. 

We are told that “our overall goal is the elaboration of the 
highest form of working class organisation, possible only ina 
working class upsurge of tremendous intensity — a network of 
workers councils” (p20). But how do the ICL link workers 
councils, organs through which the working class can exercise 
power,to the immediate tasks and struggles of the working 
class? We are offered a brief description of what a Soviet would 
be like: “Soviets will differ radically#from even the most repres- 
entative of existing Trades Councils” (p22) But the ICL can 
only pose ‘Soviets’ as propaganda in their programme for ‘Act- 
ion’. The ‘Action’ they propose is the continuation of the im- 
mediate tasks of rennovation and organisation — while ab- 
stractly propagandising for Soviets. 

“What we can do now is prepare, patiently explain the revol- 
utionary conception of the democracy of Workers’ Councils; 
and applying ourselves to democratising and reviving the organ- 
isations of the labour movement in line with the immediate 
tasks they face." (p23) 

This has more in common with the maximum-minimum 
programme of Social—Democracy than it does with the method 
of the Transitional Programme, a method that sets as its ob- 
ject the organisation of the class for power in the battles and 
struggles it faces. The Action Programme for France in 1934 
issued the call for democratic local, regional and national com- 
mittees of the workers’ alliance of parties and trade unions. In- 
sisting that the “committees of struggle’ must represent the 
masses themselves and must be prepared for armed defense, 
Trotsky posed the question of embryonic soviets, of organis- 
ing the class for power, in that concrete situation. 

For the ICL organising the class for power remains the sub- 
ject of abstract and timeless propaganda. The entire ‘Action 
Programme’ remains at this level. More of less adequate lists of 
demands alongside timeless, unfocused recitals of principles. 
The recipe is in fact for a party educational series perhaps, but 
it is not a programme of action. 

We do not intend to produce a line by line critique of the 
document Our argument is that it is no ‘Action Programme’ 
at all, rather than that it ts in-need of amendment or drafting 
changes. But certain sections of the Action Programme are bas- 
ed on particularly dangerous political formulations. 

On the Labour party the ICL maintains that: "The ‘a@ipen 
valve’ connection between the Labour Party and the unions 


allows for the possibility of large-scale working-class participat- 


ion in the party".(p27) We have argued against this formulat- 
ion before. In Workers Power No 3 (p31) we said: “Actually 
it is an evasive formula (the ‘open-valve’ — WP). What it sug 
gests is not the possibility of involvement of the masses of 
trade union members in the Labour Party, but that this flow 
is likely, regular, normal etc.” 

Coming dangerously clipe to equating the struggle against 
reformism, the ‘political’ struggle.with the Labour Party.and 


_ Clear in their programme. They talk of the Republican struggle 


- Programme for working class organisation, Based on a false and | 













































the trade unions;with economic struggle, the ICL in fact fail to | 
locate the principle, the central arena for fighting for the com- — 
munist programme in the class —the trade unions. They fail to 
relate to the fact that since the last war the trend of working 
class, trade union , rank and file involvement in the Labour 
Party has actually been downward and that only serious de- 
feats in the economic struggle or a fighting left reformist cur- 
rent would reverse that process significantly. 

In this ‘Action Programme’ the ICL now commit them— 
selves further: “The political condition of Labourism must be 
transcended, and that process will include the flooding of the 
CLP's with aroused trade union delegates, and a struggle with- 
in them", (928) our emphasis —WP) In concrete and specif- 
ic circumstances the flooding of CLP’s with enraged trade 
unionists is possible, But it is no way inevitable, in no way a 
central strategy for transcending the political condition of Lab- 
ourtsm. | 

The political logic of the section ‘Ireland: for self-deter- 
mination’ is particularly dangerous. The ICL argue, but not in 
this document, that the theory of Permanent Pevolution does 
not apply in Ireland. A number of linked positions become 


against the Northern State as inevitably a limited nationalist | 
struggle, This is balmed on the supremacism of the Orange | 
working class which “has made inevitable the limited national- 
ist character of the struggle”. (p36) 

But while that struggle is inevitably limited and nationalist | 
in character its prospect is bleak and tragic, “The small possib- 
ility of a revolutionary reunification other than as part of a 
communist revolution, is not the fault of the Six County min- 
ority. (Ibid) If there is inevitably a limited nationalist charact- 
er to the struggle, if there is a possibility (small though it be) 
of revolutionary reunification not under communist leadership 
then the logic of the position is of pessimistic tailing of the 
Republican forces, — 

The need for communist leadership in the struggle for self- 
determination, the'need to win working class leadership in the 
unfinished struggle for national unity and independence in Ire- 
land as part of the communist revolution — the method of 
Trotskyism —is completely absent from the ICL's position. 

The ICL include one paragraph on the South — “Those who 
need to pretend it is a classic imperialist situation, or who ig- 
nore the shift in the relationship between Britain and the 26 
Counties ..... are not Marxist revolutionaries but unstabe 
poseurs and demagogues". And what proof do we have of this 
characterisation, a characterisation that signifies that the anti- 
imperialist struggle is no longer relevant | the South,...... °° 
the 26 Counties 5.2 relatively advanced country, Britain's 
equal in the EEC and in conflict with Britain on the Common 
Agricultural Policy, Elsewhere in this journal we putilish a 
critique of the Official Sinn Fein’s programme — a programme 
that seeks to prove that the Southern State is no longer under 
the imperialist domination of Britain. We hope that ICL mem- 
bers will study that review. 

The question of developing an Action Programme remains 
central for communists. The ICL have not produced an Action 





complacent view of the period, a imeless view of the crisis of 
leadership in the workers’ movement, they have not produced — 
a strategy to organise the class in the face of the current offen- 
4ive, a strategy to organise the class for power. — 

The ICL say that such a programme is not relevant at the 
present time, that the cadre does not exist to elaborate one. 
We do not criticise the ICL’s failure abstractly. We are actively 
involved in the preperation of an Action Programme, a pro- 
gramme of struggle not a timelesss propaganda document. 


J@HN HU. 


Officials in Wonderland 


‘The trish Industrial Revolution’ 
Reviewed by Bernie McAdam 


There has long been a need fora penetrating Marxist reappraisal 
of Irish history, and this book purports to be just that, beginning: 
‘This book is a study of the political economy of Southern Ireland 
from the standpoint of scientific socialism.’. Unfortunately, the 


Stalinist claptrap that fills the pages of ‘The Irish Industrial Revolution’ 


is worthy of study only because of its Marxist pretensions, 

Especially sinca 1972, the Official Sinn Fein (now somewhat 
ludicrously renamed Sinn Fein - The Workers’ Party) have adopted 
@ prodmperialist stance on the struggles in Northern Ireland, blaming 
the troubles on the ‘sectarianism’ of the Provisionals. The first, 
and most important, part of this book is concerned with the invention 
of a myth that will rationalise SF-WP’s betrayal of the struggle against 
British Imperialism, That myth goes something like this: Ireland's 
poverty is not caused by British imperialism, ‘... the basic cause 
of Irish poverty is the greed, backwardness and incompetence of 
the Irish Bourgeoisie’. This class chose not to invest productively 
in Ireland, an action that would have created a strong working class, 
and in an attempt to cover up its failure, it has had to invent 
excuses which lay the blame at the door of the Act of Union and 
the wicked British. 

Greediness, incompetance and backwardness may all have 
characterised Catholic capitalism. However, by merely focussing 
on the Irish bourgeoisie as the basic cause of Ireland's under- 
development, the book fails to examine the basis upon which this 
bourgeoisie survived, and thus fails to analyse its role vis-a-vis 
British rule in Ireland. By posing Ireland's failure to emulate 
Gritish capitalism as a test of Irish bourgeois inefficiency, the 
Officials reveal their deep misunderstanding of the subardinate 
relationship of Irish capitalism to the British ruling class. This 
imperialist relationship explains the backwardness of the Catholic 
middie class as it also explains the strength of the Northern Prot- 
estant capitalists. It is puerile to compare these two Capitalisms 
as if they were competitors. The English capitalists had to prod- 
uctively invest in order to survive, but the Catholic capitalists 
did not, they had been conditioned into 9 serviciag role for the 
British economy. Both politically and economically they became 
agents of British imperialism. 

A little more effort at grasping the nature of imperialism might 
have revealed to the Officials a set of characteristics represent- 
ative of colonised countries, such as an economy deprived of its 
raw materials and based on exports, a reliance on imparted 
manufactured goods, lack of heavy industry with a consequent 
small and weak middle class - this last having a small market in 
which to operate - and furthermore, a bourgeoisie tied to the 
imperial power and not daring to wage an all-out struggle for 
separation. All these features are manifested in that section of the 
economy in which the Catholic middle class operated. In no way 
can this be attributed to laziness or to any other behavioural quirks 
but rather to the way in which Britain fostered uneven develop- 
ment in Ireland. Indeed, with the failure of the United lrishmen’s 
uprising and Britain's subsequent fear of separation which led to 
the Union in 1801, her sectarian policy was marked by an 
effort to localise industry in the North where her privileged 
Orange allies would act as a secure garrison. With heavy industry 
developing in the North and Protestant capitalists’ access to the 
imperial markets ensured, their junior capitalist partners in the 
South were largely confined to commercial and distributive 
pursuits. Uneven development had firmly eet in under the pol- 
icy of divide and rule, 

The books goes on to elaborate the continued inability of 
Irish capitalism to industrialise in the post-1932 period. Any 
industrialisation that has occurred is seen more as a tribute 
to the massive influx of foreign (especially ‘objectively progressive’ 


American) capital rather than to native or British enterprise. The 
officials tend to shrug off the notion that British imperialism was 
engaged in serious exploitation of the Southern economy. Such 
notions are viewed as the property of ‘populist and ignorant 
left-ving groups’ - moreover, had Britain acted in such a manner, 
‘Insh capitalism would have been healthy and attractive.’. 

But why have not the monopoly capitalist giants of America, 
with their *... massive infusions of capital ..." produced the 
‘healthy’ effects which Britain would have done given 

sufficient intervention? Despite all this, though, in-1971, 
profits totalling £21m (60% of total profits of all publicly 
quoted companies) were pocketed by British investors. In 

fact, British imperialism through her ownership of industry 
(70% of the 100 largest companies) and trading finds the 

South more lucrative than the North, Whilst no one would 
refute that American capital has clawed its way into the 
economy, it is absurd to use this in such a way as to minimise 
the role of British imperialism in Ireland. This also ignores 

the fact that the Irish economy is structurally integrated into 
the British, lreland’s stock exchange and currency are both 

tied to their British counterparts. 

As a Contrast to the incompetance of the Irish 
Bourgeoisie, the Officials point to the many state bodies 
in Ireland, models of efficiency that are only prevented 
from performing greater miracles by the ‘... myriad obstactas 
established by the anti~vorker Fianna Fail and Coalition 
governments.’. Certainly these parties are hostile to 
statification, but they have been forced to intervene in the 
economy, not by the ‘laziness’ of the Irish bourgeoisie, but 
by the backwardness of the country they inherited from 
their British imperial masters, But the state bodies are more 
than just shining examples of efficient capitalism, *... the 
state sector is the greatest enemy confronting capitelism in 
Ireland today.”. Accepting this astonishing premise, the Irish 
working class is given the only thing resembling a ‘programme’ 
in the whole book: ‘The struggle to defend, consolidate and 
expand the state sector is the single most vite! task confronting 
the organised working class at the present time.’ So, all those 
workers who have fought to maintain their living standards 
from the ravages of inflation by campaigning against the 
National Wage Agreements that have held down wages since 
1970, cr who have struggled to protect their jobs as 
unemployment soared, all those soctalists that have tried to 
chart a path for their class to destroy the system that exploits 
them, have got it wrong, all along they should have been 
strengthening the state sector, *... the fifth column within 
the ranks of monopoly capitalism.’, 

The second part of the book is an ‘economic plan’ for 
the creation of 412,000 jobs by 1986 for the unemployed and 
Ireland's rapidly growing population, It is admitted that 
this is a reformist plan, that it will be urged on the government 
of the day. The only role envisaged for the working class is 
to quietly put up with the *... initial income restraint 
required to finance state company investment in the short term 
programme to fight unemployment.’. The plan is for a rise 
in GNP of 6.2% every year between 1977-86, financed by 
£20,935m investment, 

such a plan owes more to Lewis Carroll than to Marx. 
Inflation is not recognised, either as a problem for working 
class families, or as an obstacle to unimpeded capitalist growth, 
indeed the word is not even mentioned, 

Certainly Marxists wishing to study the {rish economy will find 
many of the facts and figures contained in this book most 
useful, but once it has been filleted of these figures, ‘The 
Irish Industrial Revoltion ‘will be useful only as a stark 
reminder of the lengths to which Stalinists are prepared 
to go im re writing history to excuse their latest betrayal of 
the class they claim to represent. 
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1 Capitalism condemns the vast majority of mankind to 
poverty. insecurity and war, (Ince a progressive system which 
vastly enlarged the productive torces on a scale hitherto un 
knowin 

known. it always rested upon the concentration of ownership 
und control in the hands of «4 few while the vast majority 
laboured in conditions of poverty and squalor. 

Capitalism, having as its source the exploitation of the 
working class, is constantly impelled to increase the rate of 
exploitation in the interests of the competitive survival of 
each Unit against its rivals, Blind production for profit, ever 
sharper rivalry and competition, result in periodic, more or 
less sharp, economic crises of over-production Capitalism is 
torn with contradictions internal to itself; che most gencral 
is the conflict between the tremendous expansive powers 
of modern large scale industrial production and the fetters 
imposed on it by production for profit. national barriers and 
the planiess rivalry of world market. The constant revolution 
ising of science and technology and the potential this halds 
for improving the lot of mankind is never realised under cap- 
italism. Millions starve in a world of abundance. Indeed, the 
gap between the wealthy and the poor becomes ever wider. 

The so-called communist countries are not communist 
or socialist. The proletariat does not hold state power in 
these countries, The mode of production is bureaucractic 
state capitalism and the bureaucracy is the ruling class. 

The increasing intensity of competition between multi- 
national cartels and nation states including the Stalinist 
States) threatens mankind with economic ruin and war. The 
capitalists and the Stalinist bureaucracies are driven to inten- 
sity their exploitation of the working-class to escape from 
the crisis of their own making. From the deepening crisis 
and stagnation capitalism can only escape by crushing all the 
independent organs of resistance of the working class. 


| AR am marks the maturing of capitalism inte a con- 
flict ridden world wide system ol exploitation. lt marks the 
opening of the epoch ot wars and revolutions 

Impertalism condemns two-thirds of humanity to super 
exploitation and Sy Stematic under developemnt of their coun- 
tries, crushing the development of their productive forces 
and making them sources of su per profits and raw materials 
tor the ‘advanced countries’ 

The exploitation and oppression practised by capitalism 
and imperialism call forth forces of resistance both fram the 
working class-the proletariat- and the oppressed masses and 
nationalities, | 

| The working class, itself the product of capitalism, has 
shown its power to challenge and overthrow. this system in 
a series of struggles unprecedented in the history of all ex- 
ploited classes. 
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The exploited nationalities, victims of imperialism, have 
also shown their ability to challenge and overthrow the for- 
ces of the strongest imperialist powers, The successful soc- 
ialist outcome of such struggles, however, depends on the 
conscious leadership of the working class in national strugg- 
les under the leadership of a revolutionary party basiny its. 
programme on the theory of the permanent revolution:- 
the, independent organisation of the working class for power 
the leadership by theworking class of all anti-umperialist 
forces, the spreading of the revolution beyond the bound- 
aries of a single state, The working class must take up. as its 
own, struggles of all oppressed classes and social strata: pea- 
santry, oppressed nationalities, races, women etc, It must 
take up as Its Own, every serious democratic demand of 
the broad masses. It alone can lead these struggles to final 
victory. 


ox bourgeois state must be smashed by the working class, 
lt must be replaced by the dictatorship of the proletariat 
over the exploiters. Democratic collective control over the 
means of production and distribution is possible only by 

a state of workers’ councils. The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is only a transitional period, ending with the complete 
withering away of the state and the abolition of classes — 
Communism. 

Though a workers’ state can come Into existence inw 
single country, prolonged isolation opens the way to defeat 
or degeneration. The proletarian revolution must expand 
internationally or perish, The working class is the only class 
capable of leading an international onslaught against the 
bourgeoisie, though all oppressed classes and nationalities 
have a direct interest in supporting and forwarding its stru 


ules, 


4. the same time, the nature of capitalist productian. 
the development of technology, its increasing concentration 
makes more and more possible and necessary the replacement 
of bourgeois relations by true social production — democrati- 
ically planned production for social need, 

Only a social revolution led by the working class can 
accomplish this transformation. Such a revolution would 
transier the means of production into common Property 
and ubolish the division of society into classes, liberate all 
the oppressed and rid society of distinctions of class, creed. 
ruce und sex, 


The working class gains the experience to revolutionise 
society by constant struggle against the ruling class, through 
Mass Organisations created in the course of that struggle — 
trade unions, fac tary Committees, workers’ councils. and 
through the struggle of the oppressed for their own liberat- 
Lon. 





a the more intense and concentrated the class 
struggle, the deeper the social crisis, the more does the bour- 
geotsie seek to divide and confuse the forces of the working 
class, attempting through its various agencies to sow sect- 
ionalism, craft consciousness, nationalism, sexism and the 
worst poison of all, racism, 

In the class struggle the working class must develop a 
clear class strategy for conquering power. History has shown 
that the indispensible instrument for this is a party basing 
itself on a Marxist programme and rallying the most class 
conscious militants to it. 

The party sets as its tasks the overcoming of the uneven 
ness of working class experience, the fighting of bourgeois 
ideas and forces in the working class, the presentation of 
the lessons of past struggles and the bonding together and 
unifying of all fragmented struggles. All this with the aim 
of develuping a consicous and coherent offensive against 
capitalism, 

Such a party must consist of revolutionary working 
class militants, it must be the real vanguard of the class, 
The creation of such a party is the urgent task of all reval- 
utionaries and working class militants. 

The revolutionary party cannot be built on a national 
basis alone. We fight to build an international democratic 
centralist party — ro combat the bourgeoisie on the basis 
of an international programme for workers’ power. Such 
af international programme and party must be built on the 
lessons and experience of the first four Congresses of 
the Communist International and the re-elaboration of the 
1938 programme of the Fourth International. 

Workers Power does not believe such an international 
party exists. Neither has the neccessary programmatic 
work been completed. The Fourth International needs to 
be re-created around a re-elaborated transitional programme. 
on a democratic - centralist basis, 


6, the twentieth century capitalism's survival has princip- 
ally been the result of two forces:- 
i) The reformist and Stalinist leaderships in the internat- 
ional labour movement, After World War I, capitalism, 
challenged by the first workers’ state and a mass revolution- 
ary wave, was saved in its hearlands by the reformist 
parties at the Second International. The Incorporation 
of the reformist workers’ parties and Trade Union lead 
ers has remained a vital component of capitalist stabil- 
ity. 
After World War I! capitalism could not have survived 
and consolidated without the conscious support of the 
Stalinist parties. Notably in France, ltaly and Greece the 
Stalinist parties disarmed the potentially revolutionary 
forces, giving power back to the bourgesisie. In East 
Europe independent working class, peasant and nation- 
alist movements were subordinated to the interests of 
the Russian bureaucracy (stability and shared spheres of 
interest) by the creation of client states to the Russian 
bureaucracy. 


Born of the isolation of the Russian Revolution, nurtured 
on the destruction ‘of the vestiges of workers’ power in 
Russia and the elimination of revolutionary vitality in . 
the Comintern, the Stalinist parties crossed to the camp 


of the bourgeoisie, In Russia and East Europe they have 
created states that must be destroyed by workers’ revol- 
utions. In the West they offer only collaborationist, mat- 
ional reformist programmes. 
Stalinism and Stalinist parties are reactionary, an obst- 
acle on a world scale, to the Socialist Revolution. 
li) In- addition to the conscious counter-revulutionars 
role of che Stalinist and reformist workers’ parties, cap- 
italism has only survived as the result of the wholesale 
destruction of capital in two imperialist world wars and 
the subordination of the world economy to American 
Imperialisms’ massive expansion after World War II. 
The exceptional stability and expansion of world capitalism 
after World War II has to be understood primarily asa tes 
ult of these two factors. However, capitalism in the twen: 
tieth century cannot free itself from the pressurgs of inil 
ation, the tendency of the rate of profit co fall. increasing 
instability and a sharpening of competition on a world scale 
except at the expense Of the working class, 


y i working class has, over the last 150 yeurs., tought to 
create organisations capable cf leading the struggle for 
Socialism. The early workers’ organisations ( ¢.g, the Char- 
tists in England) the Social Democratic and Labour partics 
the Conimunist parties of the 1920's, all at ther foundar 
ions, were looked to by the workers to accomplish their 
emancipation. Yet the bourgeoisie and its avents in the work 
ing class exerted enormuus pressure to corrupt and destroy 
them as weapons of class struggle. 


This corruption has taken the form of refortnism and 
capitulation to chauvinism. Thar ts. the supposedly grad- 
ual transformation of capitalism through parliamentary 
reform and the identification of the working class with 
“its” nation and ruling class against the workers of other 
nations, The Labour and Communist Parties are thurough- 
ly corrupted in this way — although many of their memb 
ers and supporters sincerely wish to destroy cupitalism, 


S:.. Labour Party, in its programme and policies, is 


firmly tied ta the bourgeots stare, committed to Tr fir 
capitalism. It is a bourgeois party. In periods of bonm, 
under working class pressure. it has enacted limiced retwiams 
which, however, leave the fundamental power bases ut 

the ruling class intact. In periods of gathering storin like 
the present It acts as the busses twat subth we Apaeti Tay 
claw back the concessions made over decades, uttackiny 
workers in struggle again and again. 

Yet the Labour Party If g Partly rooted in the wire KE 
class movement. The Trade Unions finance and support 
it and provid it with most of its activists. The vast Ma jor 
ity of workers vote for it and sce it as their part¥ — as the 
one that should act forthem and aguinst the busses. bn is 
a bourgeois workers’ party, In this contradiction lies the 
possibiliry of overcoming the crippling illusions ina peuce- 
ful parliamentary road to Socialism, We fight to strengthen 
every anti-capitalist action of the rank and file members 
within the Labour Party, every attempt to use it in the 
service of the class. 

The Labour Party claims to be the party of the work. 
ing class based on the Trade Uions, We defend the rele oi 
all varieties of Socialist thought to exist vid urgaiese in 
the Labour Party. 
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9... revolutionary Left consists of fragmented and dis- 
nnited groups stemming from the only consistently reval- 

ionary tradition ta emerge from the collapse of revolutionary 
ary communism in the 1920's and "30's, the followers of 
L.D, Trotsky and the Fourth International movement. 
Opportunism, sectarianism and dogmatism have wreaked 
havoc within this movement. However, the recreation of 

‘““thonary parties and an International can take place 

© .y on the basis of the fundamental elements of this doc 
tine and method applied creatively to the new period of 
_apitalist crisis opening before us. 

The Workers’ Power group sets itself the task of fighting 
for revolutionary unity based upon a principled programme. 
The elements of this programme are the basis for our current 
work and activity, We will co-operate in a non-sectarian 
fashion with all who agree with us in whole or in part. We 
seek fusion with all those with whom we have-fupdamental 
programmatic agreement. 


THE PRINCIPLE PLANKS OF OUR PLATIORSi 


For a workers! revolution leading to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The parliamentary road to Socialism is an 
illusion demonstrated time and time again, most recently 
in the Chilean catastrophe. 

For a revolutionary party based on a transitional prog 
ramme and organised according to the principles of demo 
cratic-centralism - full freedom of political debate, discipl- 
ined unity in action. | 

For the reconstruction of the Fourth International on 
ict asia of an international transitional programme and a 
democratic-centralist practice. 

For unconditional sup to all national liberation 
struggles against Ienperialiven and practical opposition to 

“our own” ruling class’ policy of oppression. 

No platform for Fascists. Against all forms of racism and 
imanigeation controls. For the right of immigrants to organise 
in their own defence. We fight mercilessly against racist ideas 
and lesders in the Labour Movement and-for Labour Movement 
ment based united fronts to fight for these policies 

Wes the workers of the so-called Communist 
states: their bureaucratic oppressors, considering 
that 2: arcane revolution can transform them into 
true Workers’ States. Such a revolution would mean the 
creation of Soviets, the smashing of the secret police 

and army and its replacement by a workers’ militia, the 
smashing of the bureaucratic state apparatus and its re- 
peat by soviet democracy and democratic, workers’ 


olled planned production. We adopt a defeatist 













position in any conflict between the Russian/East Euro- 
pean bureaucracy, itself imperialist, and U.5. / West 


European Imperialism. We, however,defend Cuba.North 


Korea. Vietnam, China against imperialism as 


these countrics are non-imperialist powers. 


We fight for complete social and political equality for 
Women, supporting their fight against male domination 
a feature of capitalism as of all previous class societies. 

We fight for all immediate demands promoting this aim 
while recognising that only the transition to Communisin 
will remove the last vestiges of women’s enslavement. In 
particular we fight for working class women who suffer 
both oppression as women and super-exploitation within 
the workforce at present. We fight against male chauvinism 
and the unequal treatment of women in sociery and the 
Labour Movement, for full and equal rights in the work- 
place, We fight fora woman's right to control her own 
fertility, for the socialisation of housework and for 
working class women's movement. Weer so! ects 
“1 yay peupic ayaitist discriminationon on the grounds of 
their sexual orientation, 

In the workers’ movement and the Trade Unions we 
fight for:- the total independence of the Trade Unionsfrom 
the State and from all legal shackles on the right to org 
anise and to strike. 

We fight to democratise the unions, putting them under 
the control of the rank and file, We fight for milirant 


class policies; for all inimediate and partial demands which 
increase and strengthen the morale and confidence of the 


working class. Against all attempts to make the workers 
pay the enormous cost, in terms ofthe loss of the partial 
gains made by generations of workers’ struggles, for the 
British bourgeoisie to rationalise and re-structure industry 
for their own benefit. 

For a working class counter-offensive, fighting to impose 
workers’ control (mot participation) of production, rhe 
only conclusion to this struggle is a planned economy and a 
workers’ state. It is the duty of revolutionaries to convince 
the masses of workers in struggle and step by step, of the 
inevitability, necessity and possibility of achieving Socialism 
the only alternative offered to mankind is barbarism. 

For practical solidarity with workers in sttuggle through- 
out the world, For the international unity of trade unions 
and especially for links between the rank and file of different 
countries. 

We commit ourselves to polemic, debate and discussion with 
other tendencies of the Left to clarify the political diff- 
ences, the possibilities of joint work, and to lay the basis 
fora principled regroupment on and international and 
national basis. 
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